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the Protestant Episcopal Church 


VoL. XV DECEMBER, 1946 


No. 4 


IN MEMORIAM 


ALEXANDER B. ANDREWS 
February 2, 1873 - - October 21, 1946 


The Editor-in-Chief and the Associate Editors 
announce with deep regret the death of Mr. Alex- 
ander B. Andrews of Raleigh, North Carolina. 
Mr. Andrews was, until recently, a member of the 
Joint Committee on the Magazine. He took a 
deep interest in its welfare and from time to time 
made valuable suggestions and contributions. For 
many years he had made a special study of Church 
statistics and was regarded as an_ outstanding 


authority in that field. May he rest in peace. 
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THE SOCIAL IMPACT OF THE EVANGELICAL REVIVAL 


A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF THE SOCIAL INFLUENCES OF THE 
TEACHING OF JOHN WESLEY AND 
HIS FOLLOWERS 


By F. A. J. Harding* 
B. Sc. Econ., F. Ph, S. Eng., A. R. Hist. S. 


AUTHOR’S NOTE 


This is an account of how one man’s changed thinking and changed 
heart led directly to the creation of a mass of social doctrine which has 
had a permanent influence for good on the life of the world. It is sought 
to show that Wesley, having got away from the academic approach to 
religion, discovered the great social implications of Christianity. He 
preached a gospel which not only changed men’s lives, but their social 
and economic circumstances too. 

In the notes, where the words Works, Letters and Journal occur, 
it is to be understood that they refer to the writings of John Wesley. 

F. A. J. H. 

St. Albans, 

England. 


I. THE MEN OF OXFORD 


In the early thirties of the eighteenth century, a group of young 
men, dons, undergraduates and others, were in the habit of meeting fre- 
quently in a room in Lincoln College, Oxford. They met for prayer 
and for the reading of the Bible. This practice soon attracted the at- 
tention of other members of the University who promptly dubbed them 
“The Holy Club.” Other, less polite, names were thrust upon them, 
notably, the Godly Club, the Bible Moths, Bible Bigots, Sacramentarians 
and Methodists. It was the last name that stuck and showed that not 
for the first time in history a name flung in derision could become 
famous and honourable.’ 


*The author is a graduate of the University of London, is a Fellow of the 
Philosophical Society of England, and an Associate of the Royal Historical Society 
for published work.—Editor’s Note. 

1It will be recalled that the disciples were first called Christians at Antioch. 
Acts II., 26. 
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Membership of the club was exclusive. Not that its members 
were anxious to exclude anyone, but that the discipline of life that the 
members voluntarily assumed was so strict that only the hardiest could 
stay the course. At one time the number of adherents was twenty- 
seven, but this figure declined later to seven.” 

The Holy Club owned much of its enthusiasm and drive to John 
Wesley, who with his brother Charles and, later, George Whitefield, 
became the instigators of the Evangelical Revival of the eighteenth 
century. The friendship which the Wesley brothers formed with George 
Whitefield at this juncture lasted a lifetime, and, in spite of differences 
on doctrinal matters which threatened at times to sever the relationship, 
the bond of affection was never broken. Nearly forty years later John 
Wesley was able to write in his Journal under the date of November 
10th, 1770, “I returned to London, and had the melancholy news of 
Mr. Whitefield’s death confirmed by his executors, who desired me to 
preach his funeral sermon on Sunday, the 18th.’ 

On January 2nd of the following year he writes again, “I preached 
in the evening, at Deptford, a kind of funeral sermon for Mr. White- 
field. In every place I wish to show all possible respect to the memory 
of that great and good man.”* 

The influence exerted by these young men was more than that of 
an ordinary club, even a religious club; especially in an age of material- 
ism and ungodliness when it was considered bad taste to display any 
kind of enthusiasm whatsoever, even in the most secular of activities. 
In due time it became evident that the meeting together of this group 
of young men was the beginning of the release of forces of a singular 
kind—forces which were destined to spread far beyond the borders of 
the ancient foundation of Oxford, forces which were to change England 
and England’s thinking, and which were to be felt eventually in all cor- 
ners of the earth. 

Marshall Claxton® in his picture, “The Holy Club in Session,” has 
depicted the giants of the Evangelical Revival. In the picture, John 
Wesley stands at the head of the table expounding the Scriptures, while 
surrounding him are seen such figures as Charles Wesley, poet of the 
revival ; George Whitefield ; James Hervey, author of Meditations; Wil- 
liam Morgan, the prison visitor; Benjamin Ingham, founder of the 
Inghamite sect ; John Clayton; and Thomas Broughton. 


2Belden, A. D., George Whitefield—the Awakener, p. 18. 

8Journal: Bi-Cent. Edit., Vol. V, p. 396. 

4Tbid., p. 399. 

5Marshall Claxton (1811-1881) was the son of a Methodist preacher and was 
well steeped in Methodist tradition. His most famous painting is the death- 
bed scene of John Wesley. 
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In later days, other men who were not at Oxford with the Wesleys 
were attracted to the company. Notable among the later additions 


to the ranks of the revivalists were two Anglican clergymen, William 
Grimshaw and John Fletcher, and Francis Asbury, who spent most of 
his later life in America. These three men proved to be a great ac- 
quisition to the ranks of the preachers. William Grimshaw, following 
Wesley’s example, went into the open-air preaching, exhorting and ad- 
monishing. He was accused by the townfolk of Colne of preaching 
“damnation beyond all sense and reason” and altogether proved him- 
self to be a man of great energy and conviction. John Fletcher be- 
came the beloved friend and intimate of John Wesley; he was perhaps 
the Melanchthon of Methodism. Preaching at Norwich on October 
24th, 1785, Wesley said: 


“Many exemplary men have I known, holy in heart and 
life, without four-score years, but one equal to him I have not 
known—one so inwardly and outwardly devoted to God. So 
unblamable a character in every respect I have not found either 
in Europe or America; and I scarce expect to find another such 
on this side of eternity.’”” 


Francis Asbury became the untiring and indefatigable evangelist 
of North America. “He went [to America] saturated with Wesley’s 
thoughts. . . . For nearly fifty years he was the outrider of an ever- 
growing army of apostolic men who knew neither self nor fear, who 
conquered a continent and covered it with a network of circuits and con- 
ferences.”® 

It has already been pointed out that the severe discipline of the 
Holy Club reduced its membership. It was also a refining influence. 
Those who remained were tried in the fire. In addition to the self- 
imposed regimentation, they suffered at the hands of their fellows. In 
the case of John and Charles it amounted only to sneers and hard 
words, but in the case of Whitefield, it went harder. Being a servitor 
of the University, he was in a less dignified position than the Wesleys 
and hence could suffer more. “Some withdrew their pay from him, 
others were actively brutal to him, pelting him with dirt, friends fell 
away from him, masters and tutors rebuked him.”® In this austere 
setting and to the accompaniment of almost universal contumely, these 
three men and their handful of companions, set the standard for the 


®Tyerman, L.: Life and Times of Wesley, Vol. I, p. 536. 

7Sermon CXXXIII. Preached on the death of Fletcher. Works, V. Edit. 
Vol. VII, p. 449. 
®Journal, Bi-Cent. Edit., Vol. VI, p. 2, editor’s note. 
*Belden, A. D., op. cit., p. 20. 
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good life in a material and superficial age. They themselves could not 
have been conscious in those early days of the shape of things to come. 
They could not have foreseen that John Wesley’s equestrian figure was 
to become a familiar sight in many a British and American countryside ; 
that the hymns of Charles Wesley would become known far and wide 
and that the thunderous periods of Whitefield’s sermons were to fill 
the highest and lowest places in the land, bringing tears to the eyes 
of the duchess of Huntingdon, blushes of anger and shame to the cheeks 
of the duchess of Buckingham and repentance to the hearts of the 
thousands who gathered to hear him preach in Moorfields, London, 
sometimes at five of the clock on a winter’s morning. 

Thus came together from many corners of Britain, in the early 
days of the eighteenth century, those enthusiasts who were to cause a 
revolution, not from above or below, but from within, 


II. GEORGIA 


“No man lived nearer the centre [of English life] than John Wes- 
ley, neither Clive nor Pitt, neither Mansfield nor Johnson. You cannot 
cut him out of our national life. No single figure influenced so many 
minds, no single voice touched so many hearts, no other man did such 
a life’s work for England.”—AvuGUSTINE BIRRELL. 


The days of the Holy Club were drawing to a close. John Wesley, 
Charles Wesley, Benjamin Ingham and Charles Delamotte remained in 
close fellowship after many of the other members had left Oxford. 
It was about this time—the autumn of 1735, that events occurred which 
changed the whole of Wesley’s life. For some time Wesley had been 
under the notice of the Rev. Dr. John Burton, of Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, Oxford. Dr. Burton was an intimate friend of Wesley, a member 
of the Georgia Trust, and a staunch supporter of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel. He much desired that Wesley should go to 
Georgia as S. P. G. missionary, and accordingly wrote to him on Septem- 
ber 8th, 1735, urging him to offer his services to the Society.’ 

In a long reply, Wesley accepted the invitation in “the hope of 
saving my own soul,” as he puts it, and in order to learn the true sense 
of the gospel of Christ by preaching it to the heathen.™* 

He was eagerly joined by Ingham, Delamotte, and his brother 

10For an interesting account of the founding of Georgia, the work of Dr. Bray 
and early missionary endeavour in the colony, see Strickland, R. C.: Religion and 
the State in Georgia in the Eighteenth Century, and an article by J. W. Lydekker 


in Vol. XII (1943), pp. 186-224, of the HistortcAL MAGAZINE OF THE EPISCOPAL 


11The Letters of John Wesley, Standard Edition, Vol. I, p. 188. 
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Charles, and on October 14th, 1735, “about nine in the morning” they 
“took boat for Gravesend, in order to embark for Georgia.”’* 

Once on board the four friends drew up a program as strict 
as the one they followed in the days of the Holy Club. Everything 
they attempted was intended to train and shape them for the work ahead. 
Each day was divided up and not a moment was left unaccounted for. 
The time was spent in prayer, Bible reading, study and preaching to 
the other passengers, while a period was left at the end of each day 
in which the four friends might meet to exhort and instruct each other.'* 

So close indeed was the bond between them that at one stage in 
their journey they drew up and signed a kind of pact in which the follow- 
ing words appeared: “We, .........+-- , do agree, by the help of 
God :—first, that none of us will undertake anything of importance with- 
out first proposing it to the other three; secondly, that whenever our 
judgments differ, any one shall give up his single judgment or inclination 
to the others ; thirdly, that in the case of an equality, after begging God’s 
direction, the matter shall be decided by lot.”** 

In addition to the methodically arranged program of the voyage, 
Wesley himself devoted three hours each day to the study of German. 
In this way he prepared himself for preaching the gospel to the Moravian 
emigrants on board, and secured that knowledge of the language which 
enabled him to translate into English no less than thirty-three of the 
best known hymns in the Herrnhut Gesangbuch, which probably came 
into his possession for the first time on the voyage to Georgia. It is in- 
teresting to note that one of these hymns, 


“What shall we offer our good Lord,” 


was translated from a hymn by August Gottlieb Spangenberg, Count 
Zinzendorf’s collaborator. 


Spangenberg was one of the first Europeans to greet Wesley on his 
arrival in Georgia and during his stay there, the two divines became 
greatly attached to one another.** 

The conversation between the two men at their meeting, given by 
Tyerman, illustrates more than anything else how that, with all John 


12Joyrnal, Bi-Cent. Edit., Vol. I, pp. 109 and 110. 
13 Tyerman, L., op. cit., Vo 1. I, p. 120. 
14] bid., op. cit., p. 121, as quoted from Ingham’s Journal. 
18 Methodist Hymn Book, No. 784. The original reads: Der Konig ruht und 
schauet doch. See H. Bett, The Hymns of Methodism, pp. 29 to 33. 
16After Count Zinzendorf’s death in 1760, Spangenberg became the leader of 
the Moravians (die Briidergemeing in Herrnhut). 
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Wesley's close and diligent application to spiritual matters, the melody 
of his religious life was still in a minor key. 

Wesley asked Spangenberg’s advice upon certain matters, to which 
the latter replied: “My brother, I must first ask you one or two ques- 
tions. Have you the witness within yourself? Does the Spirit of God 
bear witness with your spirit, that you are a child of God?” This 
method of approach perplexed Wesley, who was at a loss to reply. Span- 
genberg continued, “Do you know Jesus Christ?” “I know He is the 
Saviour of the world,” rejoined Wesley. “But do you know He has 
saved you?” insisted Spangenberg. “I hope He has died to save me,” 
responded Wesley.'’ How different from the Wesley who but two 
years later wrote in his Journal: “I felt I did trust Christ, Christ 
alone for salvation ; and an assurance was given me, that He had taken 
away my sins, even mine, and saved me from the law of sin and death.””** 

Wesley’s life in Georgia was difficult and unhappy for him, but the 
vicissitudes through which he passed undoubtedly formed a background 
for the great change of heart which he experienced on May 24th, 1738. 
If his life in Georgia began in disappointment and continued with an 
increasing friction between himself and the colonists, he made fast friends 
with the Moravian community and with James Edward Oglethorpe, the 
governor. Through Spangenberg he got to know the Moravians in 
Oxford and London, notably Peter Bohler and Count Zinzendorf, both 
of whom were to play a considerable part in his spiritual development. 
Who is to pass judgment on Wesley’s life in Georgia? Was he too 
narrow? Was he too intolerant? Were the colonists too irreligious 
or too “raw” for his refined and consecrated intellectualism? Out- 
wardly the Georgia adventure seemed a failure, but Wesley, in spite 
of an unhappy love affair and a legal entanglement which followed him 
back to England, steadily moved forward to the greatest experience of 
his life, 

Others have acquitted him of failure, notably his friend, George 
Whitefield. Whitefield wrote: “The good Mr. John Wesley has done 
in America is inexpressible. His name is very precious among the peo- 
ple; and he has laid a foundation that I hope neither men nor devils will 
ever be able to shake. Oh, that I may follow him as he has followed 
Christ.”’* 

Wesley himself seemed to think that on the whole the experiences 
of Georgia had been good for him. “Many reasons I have to bless 
God for my having been carried to America, contrary to all my pre- 

17TTyerman, L., op. cit., Vol. I, p. 125. 


18Journal, Bi-Cent. Edit., Vol. I, p. 476. : 
19Whitefield’s Journal (quoted by Tyerman, L., op. cit., p. 170). 
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ceeding resolutions. Hereby, I trust, He hath in some measure ‘humbled 
me and proved me, and shown me what was in my heart.’ 

John Wesley landed in Georgia on Friday, February 6th, 1736, and 
quitted the shores of Carolina on Thursday, December 22nd, 1737. 


III. INTO THE MAJOR 


“I felt my heart strangely warmed.” 
—Wesley’s Journal. 


Wesley’s return to England did not lead to an immediate change 
in his spiritual fortunes; his thinking was broadened, his experience 
deepened, but so far the vital spark had not been struck. He was not 
less busy in spiritual-inatters, for on the second day out from Charleston, 
on the return journey to Europe, he was “instructing a negro fad in 
the principles of Christianity” and resolving “to break off living deli- 
cately.”** For some reason or another, fear of the sea and the dan- 
ger of storms seem to have depressed him unduly, while the Georgia 
interlude weighed upon him with a sense of failure. His American legal 
entanglement followed him to England and altogether he was feeling 
low in spirits when he arrived in port. Matters were soon to change 
for him, however. 

The first step towards the great spiritual awakening occurred on 
Tuesday, February 7th, 1738.—“A day much to be remembered ;” it 
was the day he first met Peter Bohler the Moravian who, with his 
friends, Schulius, Richter, and Wensel Neisser, had come to meet Wes- 
ley at the house in London of a Dutch merchant named Weinantz.” 
_Wesley’s friendship with Bohler developed quickly. In both the Journal 
and Diary of those spring days of 1738 many references to Bohler occur, 
and it becomes increasingly obvious that the Moravian divine was gain- 
ing a spiritual ascendency over Wesley. Wesley was diligently seeking 
the experience of a deep personal religion, but had hitherto failed to 
discover it. Bohler had had that experience and was endeavoring to 
help Wesley to do the same. On one occasion at least, Bohler produced 
witnesses from among the English Moravians to tell “one after another 
what had been wrought in them.” 

On May 4th following, Béhler set out for Carolina, leaving behind 
him a Wesley much impressed and considerably enlightened : 

20Moore’s Life of Wesley, Vol. I, p. 347 (quoted by Tyerman, op. cit., p. 170). 

21Journal, Bi-Cent. Edit., Vol. I, p. 413. 


227bid., p. 436 and note (Weinantz’s son spelt his name “Wynantz”). 
23Journal, Bi-Cent. Edit., Vol. I, p. 455 n. 
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“My heart was now so enlarged to declare the love of 
God to all that were oppressed by the devil, that I did not won- 
der in the least when I was afterwards told, ‘Sir, you must 
preach here no more.’” 


It would seem that his sermons were too searching for the ex- 
clusive congregations of St. Lawrence, St. Katherine Cree, Great St. 
Helen’s and the Savoy. The mood of elation did not last long; by the 
following week Wesley was “sorrowful and very heavy; being neither 
able to read, nor meditate, nor sing, nor pray, nor do anything.”™ As 
in the past, so now, Peter Bohler is the means of a slight revival of 
spirit. A lengthy letter, in Latin, to Wesley his “‘Carissime et Suavis- 
sime Frater” from his “indignus Frater, Petrus Bohler,” arrived on May 
10th, but it was not sufficient to restore him completely. The spirit of 
heaviness remained several days; then came the change which wrought 
a revolution in his soul, whereby the symphony of his life changed 
from the minor to the major key. On May 24th, 1738, he wrote: 


“T think it was about five this morning, that I opened my 
Testament on those words: ‘There are given unto us exceeding 
great and precious promises, even that ye should be partakers 
of the divine nature’ (2 Pet. 1.4). Just as I went out, I opened 
it again on those words, “Thou art not far from the kingdom 
of God.’ In the afternoon I was asked to go to St. Paul’s. The 
anthem was, ‘Out of the deep have I called unto Thee, O Lord: 
Lord, hear my voice. O let Thine ears consider well the voice 
of my complaint. If Thou, Lord, wilt be extreme to mark what 
is done amiss, O Lord, who may abide it? . . . .’ 

“In the evening I went very unwillingly to a society in 
Aldersgate Street, where one was reading Luther's preface 
to the Epistle to the Romans.*° About a quarter before nine, 
while he was describing the change which God works in the 
heart through faith in Christ, I felt my heart strangely warmed. 
I felt I did trust in Christ, Christ alone for salvation; and an 
assurance was given me that He had taken away mry sins, even 
mine, and saved me from the law of sin and death. 

“T began to pray with all my might for those who had in a 
more especial manner despitefully used me and persecuted me. 
I then testified openly to all there what I now first felt in m 
heart. But it was not long before the enemy suggested, ‘This 
cannot be faith ; for where is thy joy?’ Then was I taught that 
peace and victory over sin are essential to faith in the Captain 
of our salvation; but that, as to the transports of joy that 
usually attend the beginning of it, especially in those who have 
mourned deeply, God sometimes giveth, sometimes withholdeth 
them, according to the counsels of His own will. 

24Journal, Bi-Cent. Edit., Vol. I, p. 460. 
25Thought by some scholars to be intended for Galatians. Journal, Bi-Cent. 
Edit., Vol. I, p. 476 n. 
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“After my return home, I was much buffeted with temp- 
tations ; but cried out, and they fled away. They returned again 
and again. I as often lifted up my eyes, and He ‘sent me 
help from His holy place.’ And herein I found the difference 
between this and my former state chiefly consisted. I was striv- 
ing, yea, fighting with all my might under the law, as well as 
under grace. But then I was sometimes, if not often, con- 
quered ; now, I was always conqueror.”** 


So the life which had been lived amidst a series of difficult situ- 
ations and had been overshadowed by a sense of frustration, suddenly 
became purposeful. Gone was the apprehension and the doubt, gone 
the continual “asking . . . with torturing anxiety of Hope and Fear, 
‘Am I right, am I wrong? Shall I be saved, shall I not be damned?’ ”?7 
instead, the assurance that “He had taken away my sins, even mine, 
and saved me from the law of sin and death.” 

The level of life had changed for him. Henceforth, for over half 
a century he was to carry the gospel to every corner of Britain and to 
put forth one of the greatest social influences ever exerted in the history 
of human achievement. His own ideas, in their social relationship, were 
chiefly ameliorative. He believed most intensely that the individual 
was important to God and that God was vitally interested in every single 
man ; it naturally followed as a logical sequence that if every single man 


had a place in God’s plan, then every man’s condition,. spiritual and 
social, was important. Simply phrased, Wesley might have stated his 
case thus: “If I am a child of God and if Christ died for all, then every 
man’s social, as well as his spiritual, condition must count with me.” 
His message, then, was to the last man in the last place. 


IV. THE SOCIAL TEACHING 


“The gospel of Christ knows of no religion, but social; no holiness 
but social holiness . . . .” 
—Preface: Hymns and Sacred Poems, 1739. 


The ink was hardly dry upon the written record of his religious 
experience already related, when Wesley launched his message on the 
world. On April 2nd, 1739, he writes: 


“At four in the afternoon I submitted to be more vile, and 
proclaimed in the highways the glad tidings of salvation, speak- 


26Journal, Bi-Cent. Edit., Vol. I, pp. 472-477. In Wesley’s own record the 
text quoted by him: 2 Peter 1:4 is also given in the original Greek. _ , 

27Carlyle, T., Past and Present, Edit. 1858, p. 161. The author is speaking 
of Methodism. 
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ing from a little eminence in a ground adjoining to the city 
[Bristol], to about three thousand people.’ 


In this simple fashion, Wesley announced the most revolutionary part of 
his campaign, the beginning of field preaching. The “ground adjoining 
to the city” was a brickyard (since built over) and now forming a 
part of that area of Bristol known as St. Philip’s Marsh. In passing 
mention should be made of the use of the curious expression: “I sub- 
mitted to be more vile.” The expression “to be vile” was frequently 
used among the early members of the Methodist societies. Wesley, in a 
letter to James Hervey, uses the expression in a context which explains 
its meaning: he says, “Blessed be God, I enjoy the reproach of Christ! 
Oh, may you also be vile, exceeding vile, for His sake !’’** 

From the year 1725 onwards, Wesley had held a belief in the doc- 
trine of Christian perfection and in his Plain Account, he furnishes 
ample evidence of the progress of his thinking along these lines. By 1739, 
at a time when his conversion was really confirmed and he had begun 
the wider ministry of the itinerant evangelist, he and his brother Charles 
published a volume of Hymns and Sacred Songs. “In many of these,” 
Wesley writes, “we declared our sentiments strongly and explicitly.”*° 
For the first time almost, in history, the common people were hearing 
hymns addressed to themselves, calling upon them to repent, to turn 
to God and to become perfect as God is perfect: 


“Lord, arm me with Thy Spirit’s might, 
Since I am call’d by Thy great name; 
In Thee my wand’ring thoughts unite, 
Of all my works be Thou the aim: 
Thy love attend me all my days, 
And my sole business be Thy praise.** 


To men who will sing and mean “Of all my works be Thou my aim,” 
living is a matter of religion, and religion a matter of personality. Here 
again the idea of the use to God of the individual ee as an under- 


lying principle. Or again: 


Heavenly Adam, life divine, 

Change my nature into Thine; 

Move and spread throughout my soul, 
Actuate and fill the whole.*? 


In another tract, The Character of a Methodist, published towards the 


28Journal, Bi-Cent. Edit., Vol. II, “ * and 173. 
297 etters, Standard Edit., Vol. I, 

80Works, V. Edit., Vol. XI, el 

31M ethodist Hymn Book, 1933 ‘Edit, No. 573. 

82M ethodist Hymn Book, 1933 Edit., No. 568. 
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end of 1739, he expresses the idea of Christian perfection in its social 
implication much more explicitly : 


“In retirement or company, in leisure, business, or conver- 
sation, his heart [the Methodist’s] is ever with the Lord. 
Whether he lie down, or rise up, ‘God is in all his thoughts’: 
He walks with God continually; having the loving eye of his 
soul fixed on him, and everywhere ‘seeing Him that is in- 
visible.’ And loving God, he ‘loves his neighbour as himself ;’ he 
loves every man as his own soul. He loves his enemies, yea, 
and the enemies of God. And if it be net in his power to “do 
good to them that hate’ him, yet he ceases not to ‘pray for 
them,’ though they spurn his love, and still ‘despitefully use him, 
and persecute him.’ ’’** 


Nothing could arrest a man holding and acting upon those convictions. 

If the doctrine of Christian perfection was an ethical ideal, it spelt 
deliverance and freedom in many senses for Wesley’s converts. It gave 
the individual a sense of personality. Men began to see in their re- 
lationship to God that they themselves had a value to Him and hence 
a new dignity; a sedate self-respect was born. From this root grew a 
new social consciousness. Wesley himself, always an evangelist, was 
not blind to the social implications of his own teaching: 


“The gospel of Christ knows of no religion, but social ; 
no holiness but social holiness. ‘Faith working by love’ is the 
length and breadth and depth and height of Christian perfec- 
tion. “This commandment have we from Christ, that he who 
loves God, love his brother also;’ . . . and in truth, whosoever 
loveth his brethren, not in word only, but as Christ loved him, 
cannot be ‘zealous of good works.’ He feels in his soul a burn- 
ing, restless desire of spending and being spent for them.’’* 


With Wesley, that “burning, restless desire of spending and being spent”’ 
resulted in all kinds of works of reform, the relief of distress, the re- 
habilitation of the unemployed, the education of the orphan, the writing 
of books and pamphlets and the petitioning of Parliament. 

His Sermon on the Use of Money is a collection of arguments and 
precepts which arise naturally from the doctrine of Christian perfection. 
In this famous sermon, Wesley is at pains to show the right uses of 
money, and the Christian’s duty in regard to riches. He speaks of money 

383Works. V. Edit., Vol. XI, pp. 371 and 372. 
84] bid., Vol. 14, p. 321 (being a quotation from the preface of Hymns and 
Sacred Poems. “Published by John Wesley, M. A., Fellow of Lincoln College, 


Oxford; and Charles Wesley, M. A., Student of Christ Church, Oxford.” 12mo., 
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as an instrument of good: “. . . it is an excellent gift of God, answer- 
ing the noblest ends,”** and it is the duty of all who fear God to be 
able to handle “this valuable talent” aright. The whole matter he reduces 
to three simple rules ; “gain all you can, save all you can, give all you can.” 
He himself was his own best witness. He gave away most of what he 
had. Writing to a Mrs. Hall in 1768, he says: “ . . . money never 
stays with me: it would burn me if it did. I throw it out of my hands 
as soon as possible, lest it should find a way into my heart.’** The fear 
of his getting a liking for the “‘mammon of unrighteousness” was per- 
haps the least of his motives for “throwing it out of his hands.” He 
seems often to be rather shocked by the display of luxury ; for instance, 
at the residence of Mr. Lascelles at Harewood, he finishes his descrip- 
tion of the house with the comment: “But what has the owner thereof, 
save the beholding them with his eyes?”** His main concern, however, 
which was the well-being of others, is illustrated by the following inci- 
dent. In May, 1776, the House of Lords instructed “The Accomptant- 
General for Household Plate” to circularise persons suspected of owning 
silver plate but from whom no admission of ownership had been re- 
ceived. John Wesley duly received one of these circulars to which 
he replied : 


Sir, I have two silver teaspoons at London, and two at 
Bristol. This is all the plate I have at present; and I shall not 
buy any more while so many round me want bread. I am, 
sir, Your most humble servant.** 


The appearance of Wesley’s sermon on the use of money at this 
time is thought by Professor Tawney to “heighten the impression of a 
general acquiescence in the conventional ethics.” The “conventional 
ethics” being the largely increasing tendency to keep religious theory 
and economic practice in separate water-tight compartments. “The 
prevalent religious thought,” Tawney continues, “might not unfairly be 
described as morality tempered by prudence, and softened on occasion 
by a rather sentimental compassion for inferiors.”** If that somewhat 
cynical utterance be true, and there is every reason to suppose that it 
was true of the large proportion of the population, it was not a general 
rule amongst the people called Methodists. The progress of the eigh- 

85Works, V. Edit., Vol. VI, p. 126. 

367 etters: Standard Edit., Vol. V, p. 108. 

8tJournal, Standard Edit., Vol. VI, p. 233. The Mr. Lascelles mentioned was 
created earl of Harewood in 1812. 
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teenth century shows that as the Methodist became established, the dis- 
sent generally declined. In 1715 (i. e., in the pre-Methodist period) 
there is ample evidence that some sections of the dissent were wealthy 
and influential. In 1773, however, the reverse is the case. Wealthy 
supporters appear to be less ntimerous, the dissent is declining on the 
one hand while the Methodist movement is increasing numerically.‘ 
Undoubtedly the reason for this was that Methodism attracted the 
humbler classes in the main, while the attitude of Wesley towards wealth, 
ease, and luxury, rather discouraged the earlier wealthy adherents. 

The sermon on the use of money may be said to contain the sub- 
stance of Wesley’s teaching concerning wealth, and forms an important 
contribution to contemporary thought on the right attitude towards 
wealth. The fear is always with him that Methodists may find riches 
weaning them from the truth: 


“As many of them [the Methodists] increase in worldly 
goods, the great danger I apprehend now is their relapsing into 
the spirit of the world ; and then their religion is but a dream.”** 


Similar warnings and even instances of the seductive nature of riches 
are given in several places in the Journal, while in his eighty-third year 
he writes to Freeborn Garrettson: 


“Most of those [the converted] in England who have 
riches love money, even the Methodists—at least, those who 
are called so. . . . Let us take care to lay up our treasure in 
heaven.’’4? 


On the whole, his views upon wealth were sane and reasonable. He 
might have epitomised his teaching by describing money as “a good 
servant and a bad master.” 

Wesley’s view that religion largely included duty to one’s neighbor 
has already been mentioned. For this reason, all his life, he was a great 
philanthropist. He saw in the rich the enemies of the poor and he hated 
luxury. During his lifetime poverty in England was extreme. Wages 
were low, especially in the mining industry and in agriculture; when 
the tempo of the Industrial Revolution began to increase, after the 
middle of the century, the new industrialism added its quota of misery 
to the squalor of the already overcrowded towns. In 1773, Wesley pro- 
duced his Thoughts on the Present Scarcity of Provisions.** The ideas 

409Bebb, E. D., Noncomformity and Social and Economic Life, 1660-1800, p. 43. 
41Journal, Bi-Cent. Edit., Vol. IV, p. 417. 
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set out are revolutionary for the period and show Wesley’s advanced 
social views. His recommendations are sweeping: he suggests the pro- 
hibition of distilling to provide more corn for food and to bring down 
its price; he considers that horse-breeding should be cut in order to 
release more stocks of oats for the same purpose; he recommends that 
the breeding of horned cattle should be increased in order to place larger 
stocks of beef and mutton within reach of the poor ;** he returns to an 
old theme by suggesting that luxury might be voluntarily curtailed, or 
forbidden altogether, and finally asks that the national debt be cut in 
half and all useless pensions be abolished to save taxation. 

In addition to these sweeping suggestions, his own mind, always 
inclined towards the general betterment of the poorer classes, is full of 
his own schemes of charity and relief. In a letter to the vicar of Shore- 
ham, Kent, Wesley gives what he calls a plain account of the people 
called Methodists. In this Account he relates quite simply how that 
various projects of an ameliorative character had been started.*® Among 
the activities mentioned are the establishment of a dispensary for the 
sick in which, as he writes: “I took into my assistance an Apothecary, 
and. an experienced Surgeon.” In five months, more than five hundred 
people received medicine, seventy-one of whom, following the prescribed 
treatment carefully, were cured of complaints which had been thought 
to be chronic. In the same period, according to the record, the financial 
turnover was forty pounds. A poorhouse for widows and a school for 
poor children are described, while a loan club for lending poor people 
up to five pounds to tbe repaid in three months is credited with having 
saved many from the toils of the pawnbrokers: “It is almost incredible,” 
the Account continues, “but it manifestly appears from their accounts 
[the stewards], that, with this inconsiderable sum, two hundred and 
fifty have been assisted, within the space of one year.”** Almost at the 
end of his long life he is still collecting and disbursing on behalf of 
the poor. At eighty-four he writes: 


“Monday the 8th. (of January, 1787) and the four follow- 
ing days I went a-begging for the poor. I hope to be able to 
provide food and raiment for those of the society who were 
in pressing want, yet had no weekly allowance. These were 
about two hundred. But I was much disappointed. Six or 
seven, indeed, of our brethren gave ten pounds apiece. If forty 
or fifty had done this, I could have carried my design into 
execution. However, much good was done with two hundred 
pounds, and many sorrowful hearts made glad.” 


44Robert Bakewell (1725-1795) laid the foundations of scientific sheep breed- 
ing in the latter part of the eighteenth century. 
45Works, V. Edit., Vol. VIII, pp. 263 to 268. 
46] bid., p. 267. 
47Journal, Bi-Cent. Edit., Vol. VII, pp. 235 and 236. 
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Other tracts and pamphlets followed at various times both of a 
social and political character. His Appeal to Men of Reason (1745), 
A Serious Address to the People of England, with regard to the State 
of the Nation (1778) and his Estimate of the Manners of the Present 
Times (1782), were aimed chiefly at awakening the nation to its own 
ungodly state. Many other, shorter, tracts continued to appear, each 
having its special message and each being chiefly concerned with some 
aspect of social reform, e. g., A Word to a Sabbath-Breaker, A Word 
to a Swearer, A Word to a Drunkard, A Word to an Unhappy Woman, 
A Word to a Smuggler, A Word to a Condemned Malefactor, A Word 
to a Frecholder,* Advice to a Soldier, A Word in Season; or Advice 
to an Englishman.® In politics Wesley was, in general, conservative, 
but he had his own ideas and exercised considerable influence on political 
thought during the eighteenth century by his writings. In his tract, 
How far is it the Duty of a Christian Minister to Preach Politics? 
(1782), he comes to the conclusion that on the whole a minister should 
remain silent, “as we may suppose they [the politicians] know their own 
business best.”*¢ 

There occurred in 1768 one of those crises which have frequently 
marked the progress of British constitutional history. John Wilkes 
(1727-1797), a rather worthless individual, had published in 1763 a 
severe criticism of the King’s Speech in a paper called The North Briton. 
For this he had been brought to trial, expelled from the House of Com- 
mons, and outlawed. He fled the country but returned for the general 
election of 1768 and was promptly returned as member for the County 
of Middlesex. He wrote another libel and was again expelled from the 
Commons. This happened three times, and three times was he re- 
elected. In expelling him, the Commons were acting ultra vires and in 
an unconstitutional manner, and so at last Wilkes was allowed to take 
his seat in 1774 and the accounts of the expulsions were expunged 
from the parliamentary records in 1782. In the year that he took his 
seat he also became Lord Mayor of London. Parliament’s unconstitu- 
tional action in regard to Wilkes’ election aroused the strongest political 
feelings. On January 21, 1762, there appeared in The Public Adver- 
tiser, the first of a series of seventy letters on public affairs; these 
letters continued until January 21, 1772, and showed their author to 

48This pampk!et proved very popular and many thousands were printed and 
sold in the author’s lifetime. In it he lays down what he considers to be a voter’s 
duty at election time: “ . . . for whom shall you vote? For the man that loves 


God. He must love his country, and that from a steady, invariable principle.”— 


See Works, V. Edit., Vol. XI, p. 196. " 
49Published in 1745, this pamphlet was a robust indictment of the Rebellion 
of that year, coupled with an urgent gpocs for religious revival. 
S0W orks, V. Edit., Vol. XI, p. 155. 
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have a wide and intimate knowledge of the law, politics, and general 
intrigue. He was fearless, unscrupulous and rancorous in his attacks 
on various public figures, and was generally held in terror by those who 
might engage his attention. The author hid his identity so successfully 
under the name of Junius that the secret has never been discovered. 

The Wilkes affair and the continuous excitement contingent upon 
the publication of the Letters of Junius brought Wesley into the arena; 
in 1768 he published Free Thoughts in the Present State of Public 
Affairs, and in 1772, Thoughts upon Liberty appeared. In these papers 
Wesley shows himself anxious for religious and civil freedom, but sus- 
picious of agitation and innovation; while condemning violence, he still 
holds firmly by the constitution. In the same year Thoughts concerning 
the Origin of Power appeared to rebut the doctrine of John Locke that 
all political authority is derived from the people. In conclusion Wesley 

ys: “So common sense brings us back to the grand truth, ‘There is 

no power but of God.’ ”® 

The War of American Independence provoked much comment from 
Wesley and great publicity was given to his opinions: “No layman was 
so prominent, nor had so great an influence. Some opposed and some 
upheld his views, but everybody was interested in them.”*? Wesley had 
first-hand knowledge of some of the American colonies. In 1769 the 
first Methodist preachers had gone to America, and in 1771 Francis 
Asbury landed in Philadelphia (October 27th). In or about 1766 
Robert Strawbridge formed a Methodist society at Sam’s Creek, Fred- 
erick County, Maryland, while Philip Embury inaugurated a similar 
body in New York.®* Francis Asbury, therefore, had an embryo church 
to guide and develop. These facts influenced Wesley’s initial attitude 
towards the war and he discloses his view quite frankly in a letter to 
the earl of Dartmouth, who was Lord Privy Seal in 1775 when the war 
broke out. The letter was written on June 14th, 1775, and in it Wes- 
ley wrote: 


“All my prejudices are against the Americans. For I am 
an high churchman, the son of an high churchman, bred up 
from my childhood in the highest notions of passive obedience 
and non-resistance. And yet, in spite of all my rooted preju- 
dice, I cannot avoid thinking (if I think at all) that an op- 
pressed people asked for nothing more than their legal rights, 
and that in the most modest and inoffensive manner which 
the nature of the thing would allow.’ 

51Works, V. on Vol. XI, p. 53. 
82Edwards, M., John Wesley, p. 70. 
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A similar letter was sent to Lord North, First Lord of the Treasury; 
both letters were also published and were widely read. 

Shortly after this, Wesley made, what appears today, to be a grave 
mistake. A copy of Dr. Samuel Johnson’s tract, Taxation no Tyranny, 
fell into his hands. This tract was an elaborate attempt at excusing 
the taxation levied upon the American colonies, and an expression of his 
own conservative views on the American crisis. Wesley “flung from 
his pen” in corroboration, “one of those incisive and crystal pamphlets 
which no one could write with a firmer hand than he.”** It was called 
A Calm Address to our American Colonies (1775) and ran to forty 
thousand copies in three weeks. Fortunately, the large consignment of 
copies destined for America was destroyed. For the moment, how- 
ever, Methodism and Wesley became objects of scorn and dislike both 
in America and among American sympathisers in England. His Calm 
Address to Inhabitants of England (1777) is more restrained, while his 
real concern for America may be illustrated by the circular letter sent 
to the American evangelists through Thomas Rankin, March Ist, 1775: 


My dear Brethren—You were never in your lives in so 
critical a situation as you are at this time. It is your part to be 
peace-makers, to be loving and tender to all, but to addict your- 
selves to no party. In spite of all solicitations, of rough or 
smooth words, say not one word against one or the other side. 
Keep yourselves pure, do all you can to help and soften all; but 
beware how you adopt another’s jar. 

See that you act in full union with each other: this is of 
the utmost consequence. Not only let there be no bitterness 
or anger but no shyness or coldness between you. Mark all 
those that would set one of you against the other. Some such 
will never be wanting. But give them no countenance; rather 
ferret them out and drag them into open day . . . .””%° 


The period in which Wesley was occupied in writing his various 
pamphlets on the American war and the other matters already men- 
tioned, also saw the publication of his Thoughts upon Slavery (1774). 
He was absolutely opposed to slavery. All his life he had realised that 
the Negro was included in his doctrine of personality and the indi- 
vidual’s place in the divine plan, and when in 1772 he read a book by 
the Quaker, Anthony Benezet, he came out actively on the side of anti- 
slavery. On February 12th he wrote in his Journal: 


55Pyke, R., Dawn of American Methodism, pp. 90 and 91. 

567 etters, Standard Edit., Vol. VI, pp. 142 and 143. See also editor’s note 
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bevaee book, published by an honest Quaker, on 
that execrable sum of all villainies, commonly called the slave- 
trade. I read of nothing like it in the heathen world, whether 
ancient or modern; and it infinitely exceeds, in every instance 
of barbarity, whatever Christian slaves suffer in Mahometan 
countries.”*? 


In a letter to Thomas Funnell in 1787, Wesley discloses the fact that 
the tract, Thoughts on Slavery, published thirteen years earlier, had had 
a very wide circulation in England, but that the “slave-merchants and 
slave-holders . . . are mighty men,”®* constituting a deep-seated vested 
interest. The last letter that Wesley ever wrote, a week before his death, 
was addressed to the great English abolitionist, William Wilberforce. 
Wilberforce’s anti-slavery campaign had been met with serious opposition 
and he had become discouraged and desperate. Wesley wrote: “O 
be not weary of well doing! Go on, in the name of God and in the 
power of His might, till even American slavery (the vilest that ever 
saw the sun) shall vanish away before it.”®® 

Before leaving the subject of Wesley’s social and humanitarian 
writings, a word should be added as to his work as an educationist. 
He wrote many books in the course of his lifetime, edited the Arminian 
Magazine for many years, and supplied England with good cheap litera- 
ture for the first time in history. Through his prolific output of tracts, 
and other books, a very real picture of the eighteenth century has been 
handed on to posterity. Always anxious to impart knowledge as well 
as to obtain it for himself, his works contain, among other writings, 
the following interesting items: short grammars of the English, French, 
Latin, Greek and Hebrew languages ; “a Compendium of Logic” ; a num- 
ber of works abridged from other writers; five volumes of tunes for 
hymns and psalms both for voices and instruments ;*° and a leaflet en- 
titled, Directions for Congregational Singing. 


V. THE SOCIAL IMPACT 


He sent his two servants, Whitefield and Wesley: were they Prophets, 
Or were they Idiots or Madmen?—Show us Miracles! 
Can you have greater miracles than these? Men who devote 
Their life’s whole comfort to entire scorn and injury and death? 
Awake! thou sleeper on the Rock of Eternity, Albion, awake! 
The trumpet of Judgement hath twice sounded: all Nations are awake, 
But thou art still heavy and dull. Awake, Albion, awake! 
—From Brake (1757-1827). 


57Journal, Bi-Cent. Edit., Vol. V, pp. 445 and 446. 
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Elie Halévy, writing about the English people as they were in 1815, 
states that “For sixty years . . . Methodism had been the one really 
civilizing influence at work among the miners whether in Durham or 
in Cornwall.” He adds that a sudden outburst of religious enthusiasm 
formed the sole counteraction to the debauchery and degradation of 
the mining communities." Here then is the evidence of important 
social reaction to the preaching of religion: men and women are in- 
fluenced to exchange a life of wrong for one of respectability and chastity. 
With such a change at the centre of an individual’s life, further reforms 
are likely to take place and others are influenced for good. Mrs. Dorothy 
George says that “Methodism doubtless counted for much both as a 
civilising influence among the people and as one of the channels of 
the growing spirit of humanity and the growing knowledge of the 
poorer sort.”** The Hammonds, while being impartial in religious mat: 
ters, state plainly that Methodism was “the most important event in 
eighteenth-century England.”** They believe also that Methodism was 
conservative and that “it sought to make people contented with their 
material lot.”** Earlier opinions had gone even farther and plainly as- 
serted that the Methodist revival had saved England from horrors similar 
to those which overtook France in the last decade of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Lecky states: 


“England, on the whole, escaped the contagion. Many 
causes conspired to save her, but among them a prominent 
place must, I believe, be given to the new and vehement re- 
ligious enthusiasm which was at that very time passing through 
the middle and lower classes of the people, which had enlisted 
in its service a large proportion of the wilder and more im- 
petuous reformers, and which recoiled with horror from the 
anti-Christian tenets that associated with the Revolution in 
France.”’** 


Undoubtedly when the full force of the Industrial Revolution struck 
the country, bringing so many difficulties in its train, the “vehement 
religious enthusiasm” formed a bulwark against both actionary and re- 
actionary influences. J. R. Green, adding his quota, affirms that at 
the close of Walpole’s ministry “a religious revival burst forth which 
changed in a few years the whole temper of English society.” He goes 


6tHalévy, E., A History of the English People in 1815, Pelican Edit., Book 2, 
88 
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on to show how that the revival led to a new spirit of philanthropy, 
reform of the prisons, modification of the penal laws, abolition of the 
slave trade within the British Empire, and to steps being taken towards 
universal education.* 

The first half century of Methodism shows a widening influence, 
but like all religious movements it seems to have found it necessary 
to make some sort of compromise with material interests. Here again 
Halévy holds a fine balance and asserts that Methodism was no ex- 
ception to the age-old practice of separating religion and business: 


“No Church, however, can be successful except by coming 
to terms with the Devil. The evangelicalism of Wesley and 
Whitefield, in many respects remorselessly fanatical, had learnt 
to adapt itself to the economic requirements of Northwest Eng- 
land, and displayed the greatest indulgence towards all the 
business methods of the speculative financier or promoter. Here 
also a fusion took place between two opposed tendencies. There 
came ifito existence a class of austere men, hard workers and 
greedy of gain, who considered it their twofold duty to make 
a fortune in business and to preach Christ crucified. This class 
had its hypocrites, but it had also its saints—zealous philan- 
thropists, who were, moreover, possessed of the practical turn 
of mind which enabled them to effect their schemes of benevo- 
lence without self-impoverishment.”** 


The compromise of one section, however, did not prevent another 
section from preserving the pure and unadulterated teaching of the 
founder. Wesley drew to himself a body of men, chiefly from the lower 
ranks of society, who “cate out” as preachers and class leaders. To 
mention some of the better known of these evangelists, we have: John 
Nelson, a mason; Peter Jaco, a fisherman; Duncan Wright, a soldier; 
Alexander Mather, a baker’s assistant ; John Murlin, farmer’s boy turned 
carpenter ; George Story, a bookseller’s assistant ; Sampson Staniforth, a 
baker ; Christopher Hopper, a wagoner; Matthias Joyce, a printer ; John 
Valton, a civil servant ; Jasper Robinson, a potter; and Thomas Walsh, 
a schoolmaster.®* 

After conversion the majority of these men proved their ability 
as leaders and teachers. They thus gained a dignity not known be- 
fore. A real and sound democracy was born. 


86Green, J. R., A Short History of the English People, Everyman Edit., pp. 
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“Methodism taught the common man how to work his own 
representative organisations by the experience of the class meet- 
ing and by the multiplication of local preachers throughout 
the length and breadth of the land.”*®® 


Although the men attracted to the standard of the Wesleys were for 
the most part drawn from the lower orders, they were often well- 
informed, self-educated individuals, who deemed it their duty to equip 
themselves as soundly as possible for the work of evangelism. The tra- 
dition has persisted, and all through the history of the Methodist Church 
there have been many preachers and teachers of outstanding ability 
and prowess. 

Here perhaps we may observe one of the most important of the 
social influences of the Methodist Revival—the cultural. So many of 
the newly-converted were unable to read that it was found expedient 
to set up Sunday Schools where the members of the Methodist societies 
might be taught; in this manner many thousands learned to read. In 
these days of almost universal literacy, we are apt to overlook the 
power which an ability to read suddenly places in a man’s hand. To a. 
person to whom reading is a novelty, any book is worth reading— 
a man can read the Bible or Das Kapital, the Sermon on the Mount or 
Mein Kampf. Far-seeing John Wesley was at once alive to the power 
which an ability to read conferred ; he was also conscious of the shortage 
of suitable books for the untutored, so he set to work and in due course 
produced a number of volumes on various topics for the edification of 
his followers. The staple reading of the early Methodists, after the 
Bible, consisted of the Methodist hymn books, the first of which ap- 
peared in 1738; the Arminian Magazine, first issued in 1778 and aimed 
chiefly at refuting the doctrine of election beloved of Toplady and 
Rowland Hill;7° and the Christian Library, “Consisting of Extracts 
from, and Abridgments of, the choicest Pieces of practical Divinity 
which have been published in the English Tongue. In Fifty Volumes 

1749-1755,”" 

It was in the pages of the Arminian Magazine that the records 
of the lives and experiences of many of the early Methodist preachers 
were preserved; these accounts were first collected and published in 
separate form by Thomas Jackson in 1837-1838."? 

69Rey. Dr. A. W. Harrison, in his presidential address at the Methodist 
Conference, Nottingham, 17th July, 1945. 
70See Tyerman, L., Life and Times of Pee Wesley, Vol. III, p. 2808. 


1Works: V. Edit., Vol. XIV, pp. 2 
72Bett, H., The Spirit of Methodism, p. 140. 
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Undoubtedly the prose writings and poetry of the Wesleys formed 
a very real contribution to literature and had great cultural value for 
those who read them in the pages of Wesley’s varied publications. The 
honest observer will see from the accounts of the lives of various early 
Methodists that, notwithstanding their frequently humble origins, they 
often became men of culture. The added interests and wider horizons 
which culture conferred, influenced many Methodists in later years to 
enter public life. In this way Methodism impinged on politics. Dr. 
Maldwyn Edwards, writing of Methodism after Wesley’s death, quotes 
the poet Crabbe: 


All innovation they with dread decline, 
Their John the Elder was the John divine. 


From this it may be deduced that at this time at least, about 
1791, Methodism was strongly conservative. Within Methodism Wes- 
ley was autocratic; he himself disliked change; it is, therefore, not sur- 
prising that he should have been a Tory in politics and that his close 
friends and successors in the Methodist Connexion should have agreed 
with him. Dr. Edwards finds that at this period the dominant note in 
Methodism was conservative."* In addition to this fact there were 
two other reasons for the maintenance of the conservative attitude, both 
of which savour of the compromise already mentioned (see note 67): 
the first was the increasing wealth of the Methodists both as business 
proprietors, entrepreneurs and skilled workmen; and the second was 
the nation-wide reaction to the French Revolution. The atheism of the 
French government appalled religious circles in Britain, and hence the 
view became general that democracy was identical with license, violence, 
infidelity and irreligion. This conservative view died hard; the ruling 
section of the Methodist Church remained strongly Tory for another 
half-century. The disturbing affair of Peterloo in 1819, resulting in the 
death of twelve people and the injury of at least one hundred, called forth 
no protest from the Methodists notwithstanding that radicals all over 
the country were angry beyond measure.”* 

The affair at Peterloo made it perfectly plain to the country at 
large that the reaction of the French Revolution period, good for the 
time being and satisfactory so far in preventing a similar outburst in 
England, was outmoded. Reform was taking place on every hand, 

78Edwards, M., After Wesley, pp. 13-36. 

™Peterloo: A large crowd of people met on St. Peter’s Field, Manchester, 
on August 6th, 1819, to carry out a peaceful demonstration in favour of par- 
liamentary reform. There was nothing threatening about the crowd, but the magis- 


trates took alarm, called out the military, and allowed a troop of yeomanry to 
charge the defenceless people, with disastrous results. 
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partly because of the recrudescence of reactionary tendencies on the Con- 
tinent. Huskisson was bringing about fiscal revision, Peel was engaged 
in reforming the penal code, while Roman Catholics and dissenters gained 
religious freedom in 1829. Hopes ran high when the Whig Govern- 
ment came into power in 1831 and an act for parliamentary reform 
was promised. In due course the Reform Act of 1832 was passed, 
but the working classes were bitterly disappointed with the meagre ih- 
crease in the franchise, and agitation broke out oncé more. The result 
was the birth of Chartism, which became most pronounced in its activity 
in the years 1837, 1842, 1847 and 1848, all of which were years of 
acute distress. 

Officially the Methodist Church was unsympathetic to Chartism. 
Methodist people were instructed to hold themselves aloof from the 
movement. The arrest and transportation of the Dorchester labourers 
is a casé in point. A few agricultural labourers, Methodist local 
preachers for the most part, in despair at the low standard of living 
of themselves and their fellows, combined to form an Agricultural 
Labourers’ Union. They were arrested and condemned to transporta- 
tion. Jabez Bunting, the leader of the Methodists, would have nothing 
to do with the case and refused to make representations to the authori- 
ties on their behalf. According to Mr. Howell, the fact that they were 
Methodists was probably the chief reason for their arrest. “They were 
Methodists,” he says, “a shocking offence in those days in many vil- 
lages, especially in Dorset. Indeed, next to poaching, it was the gravest 
of all offences. Agricultural labourers who could desert the mother 
Church—well, they could be guilty of anything.”"* Hatred of the 
Methodists undoubtedly prompted action on the part of the clergy, but 
the real reason behind the persecution of the Dorchester labourers was 
the intention of the magistrates to stamp out any tendencies towards the 
promotion of societies for the protection of workers or the raising of 
wages. 

In some cases where Methodist members had joined the Chartist 
organization, individual ministers took drastic action. James Ardrey 
was expelled from the membership of the society at City Road Chapel 
on January 7th, 1840, in “that he had joined himself to the ‘Chartist 
Association’ ” and on that account he “rendered himself unworthy of 
membership with us.”"® The minister of Horton Lane Chapel, Brad- 
ford, writing in 1841, admits that there were Chartists among his flock 


75Howell, G., Labour Legislation, Labour Movements and Labour Leaders, 


64. 
76Notes from the City Road Minute Books, The Wesley Historical Society 
Proceedings, June, 1942, p. 121. 
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and describes them as “radical subvertets of out constitution.” It is 
thought generally among historians that the Methodist avthorities of 
the period argued syllogistically that Chartists were radicals and radicals 
were infidels; hence to be a Chartist was to be an unbeliever. If the 
official attitude of Methodism was conservative, then the behaviour of 
many of the rank and file, in increasing numbers as the century wore 
on, was liberal. 

“The People’s Charter” from which the Chartists took their name 
was a simple affair really, entirely concerned with parliamentary and 
electoral reform. It consisted of six points: universal suffrage, vote by 
ballot, annual parliaments, equal electoral districts, abolition of all prop- 
erty qualifications, and payment to members of parliament for services. 
Many Christians espoused this cause and endued these simple ideals 
with a religious quality. They saw in the fulfilment of the charter’s ob- 
jectives, a token of the coming of the Kingdom of Heaven. In many 
towns, Chartist churches were opened or Chartist classes were started in 
connection with the Methodist Church,—mostly at independent chapels : 
Primitive Methodist arid Methodist New Connexion, but very few in 
Wesleyan Methodist chapels. William Lovett himself, the draughtsman 
of “The People’s Charter,” was brought up as a Bible Christian Metho- 
dist; the Rev. J. Rayner Stephetis, a great worker for factory reform 
and Church disestablishment, was deprived of his office as Methodist 
minister and expelled in 1834. Another Methodist minister named 
Jackson, living at Stockport, advocated physical force, while another 
minister, the Rev. James Schofield of the Bible Christian Connexion, 
was arrested in 1843 on a charge of sedition.”* 

In spite of the firm pressure from above, opinions among the rank 
and file of Methodism were moving towards the left. The Methodist 
system of class meetings and the training of local preachers in the art 
of public speaking, gave many the opportunity of exchanging the pul- 
pit for the platform and the sermon for the political address. Some 
carried their principles and beliefs with them; others dropped their 
earlier religious views and adopted others, more secular. Of this latter 
class was Thomas Cooper, in his early days an acceptable and busy 
local preacher. Self-educated and cultured, he soon attracted attention 
and in due course became the leader of the Chartists in Leicester. 
777. L. & B. Hammond, The Age of the Chartists, p. 248n (quoting from a 


pamphlet entitled The Dangers and Duties of the Christian Elector). 
78Edwards, M., This Methodism, p. 26. 
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Becoming a local preacher in 1829, he broke with the Wesleyan Metho- 
dists in 1834. Of his local preaching he writes: “My engagement in 
the office of local preacher was a source of rich delight to me,” but adds 
ruefully, after parting from the Methodists, “I cannot help tracing that 
alienation to its roots in these harsh dealings from ministers and pro- 
fessors of religion.”"® After the disappearance of Chartism, Cooper threw 
himself into lecturing and writing, and by 1858 had returned to religion 
and was as busy as ever with preaching and lecturing from pulpit and 
platform. His re-conversion is in no small measure due to the influence 
of his life-long friend, Rev. Dr. Frederick James Jobson, an ex-president 
of the Wesleyan Methodist Conference and the man to whom Coopet 
dedicated his autobiography. 

Other prominent Methodist local preachers of the period, who were 
associated with Chartism, were John Skevington, a friend of Thomas 
Cooper; Joseph Capper of Staffordshire; John Markham of Leicester ; 
John Black, J. Barrett and J. Harrison, all of Nottingham. Chartism, 
with its emphasis on liberty, found in Methodism a vehicle for its de- 
velopment, and out of the sentiments so largely expressed in the Metho- 
dist doctrine and hymns concerning freedom, it built its political gospel. 
According to Cooper, many of the Chartist songs were written to fit 
such popular tunes as the “Old Hundredth,” “New Crucifixion,” and 
“Calcutta.”” Cooper, himself, when conducting large political meetings 
in Leicester market place, usually began with worship, and based his 
address on words taken from the Scriptures.*° 

It is perhaps in its political aspect that the social influence of the 
Methodist Revival is most obvious. After Chartist agitation had died 
down, out of the dying embers of the fire, as it were, sprang up a strong 
liberal thought and the beginnings of Christian Socialism in the tradition 
of F. D. Maurice and Charles Kingsley, both of whom were staunch 
friends of Thomas Cooper. Dr. Wearmouth says that “Methodism was 
a kind of Radicalism in the religious world, while Radicalism was a sort 
of Methodism in the political sphere,”**—an extremely apt way of stating 
the case. Both Radicals and Methodists were “suspect” and for that 
reason came together as all rebels do. 

This democratic tendency led to several far-reaching (for those 
days) reforms, one outstanding advance being the place given to women 
in the various branches of Methodism, particularly the Primitive Metho- 

79Cooper, T., Life (Autobiography), 1897 Edit., pp. 89 and 102. 
8°Jbid., pp. 160-169. This book is a very interesting record of Chartism and 
is especially helpful for its sidelights on the Methodism of the period. 


81Wearmouth, R. F., Methodism and the Working-Class Movements of Eng- 
land, 1800-1850, p. 218. 
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dist and United Methodist Connexions.**? The Bible Christians recog- 
nized the importance of women from the first. Their founder, William 
O’Bryan, held that “Scripture, reason, history and experience” supported 
woman’s claim to share in the work of God. O’Bryan’s wife and daugh- 
ter, Mary, were among the first and most energetic of the preachers. 
By 1822 two women, Catherine Reed and Ann Cory, were wooing 
crowds in the London streets, while Mary O’Bryan had commenced 
rescue work among the street women of the metropolis. In 1819, so 
successfully did the women work, that of the thirty traveling preachers, 
fourteen were women. By 1823 over one hundred women were serving. 
Three are especially worthy of mention: Johanna Brooks Neale, ex- 
pelled for testifying in Morwenstow Parish Church, joined William 
O’Bryan and carried through a most successful revival; Mary Toms 
conceived the idea of, and carried out, the evangelisation of the Isle of 
Wight; Mary Anne Werry went to the Scilly Isles in 1821 and to the 
Channel Islands in 1823, preaching and teaching, laying the foundations 
of a robust Methodist group in each place. The Bible Christian tra- 
dition has persisted in these places ever since.** 

The Primitive Methodists relied much on the work of women also, 
the names of Mary Porteous and Elizabeth Smith being particularly 
famous. The Minutes of Conference of 1832 give the names of thirteen 
women preachers. “Primitive Methodism began with the belief prac- 
tically held that there was no sex limitation in church work.”® It 
would appear from these examples that Methodism had reached a con- 
clusion upon sex equality at least a century ahead of the state. 

The Methodists, however, were pioneers in other directions, too, 
more especially where working-class movements were concerned. Trade 
unionism, the cooperative societies, temperance, adult education, 
friendly societies and politics, each drew largely upon the body of 
Methodist local preachers and class leaders for support and guidance. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that in due time the Methodist people, 
slowly and surely building up a tradition of social service, should have 
come to the fore in works of reform, notably philanthropic and edu- 
cational. 

82A word of explanation regarding the various Methodist groups may bt 
fitting: the Primitive Methodists split off from the original body in 1796; the 
Methodist New Connexion, with William Thom and Alexander Kilham at its 
head, started in 1797. In 1907 a union between the Methodist New Connexion, 
the Bible Christian Methodists (established between 1815 and 1826), and the 
United Methodist Free Church (a collection of smaller Methodist bodies), took 
place under the style of the United Methodist Church. 

88Townsend, Workman & Eayrs: A New History of Methodism, Vol. I, 
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Wesley himself had done much to encourage the establishment of 
Sunday Schools. Writing to Richard Rodda of Chester in 1787, Wesley 
refers to the “blessed work of setting up Sunday Schools in Chester.” 
He continues: “It seems to me that these will be one great means of 
reviving religion throughout the nation.’’** He records preaching to the 
Sunday School at Wigan on Friday, April 18th, 1788, and gives an ac- 
count of the singing of the Bolton Sunday School scholars on the fol- 
lowing day.** Education in England during the second half of the 
eighteenth century was, in the main, indifferent where the working classes 
and the poor were concerned. There were three types of school which 
catered to these classes: the charity schools started in 1698 by the Society 
for the Propagation of Christian Knowledge and which merely taught 
children to read atid write; the “Dames’ Schools,” which were dis- 
orderly and inadequate; and the schools of industry which trained 
pauper children for industry. For the reason, therefore, that these 
schools were unable to meet the growing demands for education from 
a rapidly increasing population, the importance of the Sunday Schools 
is emphasised. On July 18th, 1784, Wesley preached in Bingley and 
visited the Sunday School there. He found two hundred and forty chil- 
dren being taught by several masters each Sunday from 8 A. M. until 
6 P. M. In his opinion, by means of the Sunday School, children “are 
restrained from open sin, and taught a little good manners, at least, as 
well as to read the Bible.” He states that schools were springing up 
wherever he went.** 

Wesley’s followers succeeded in getting Sunday Schools established 
in most of the large towns, and the conference of 1854 received a re- 
port that the number of scholars in the Wesleyan Methodist Sunday 
Schools was 401,763 ; within fifty years more the figure was in excess of 
a million.** Day schools had been opened in a few places like London, 
Bristol and Newcastle, and in the course of the first fifty years of the 
nineteenth century their numbers increased quickly. The Methodist au- 
thorities were alive to the importance and utility of such undertakings, 
and the 1857 conference received a report that there were 434 day 
schools open, attended by 52,630 scholars.*® The influence spread to 
other denominations, and Sunday Schools continued to grow in num- 
bers and quality. In 1835, for instance, “at the annual meeting of the 
Sunday School Society which was representative of all the Churches, it 


85] etters: Standard Edit., Vol. VII, p. 364. 

8¢Journal: Standard Edit., Vol. VII, pp. 356 and 357. 
8tfbid., p. 3. 

88Edward, M., John Wesley and the Eighteenth Century, p. 139. 
89Jbid., p. 143. 
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was reported that 27,365 spelling books, 6,605 alphabets on boards, 
5,853 primers, 720 Bibles and 3,852 New Testaments had been dis- 
tributed in the year.”° 

Methodist Sunday Schools, not always conducted in connection 
with specific churches, began to fill one of the greatest needs of the age 
and really initiated the movement for universal education. Dr. Edwards 
is of the opinion that Methodism and the Established Church, together, 
formed the greatest force for popular education in England; and that, 
during the early years of the nineteenth century, Methodism devoted 
its attention primarily, in the field of education, to the instruction of 
those who were neglected and underprivileged, 

What was true in the realms of education and culture was true 
in respect of humanitarianism and philanthropy. Wesley, himself an 
avowed enemy of the slave trade, as we have seen, wrote strongly against 
it. His encouragement of Wilberforce and his influence with his own 
followers had prepared some kind of public opinion in favour of abolition. 
The agitation prior to the debate in the House of Commons on the sub- 
ject of abolition, which took place on April 2nd and 3rd, 1792, produced 
several large petitions, including one from the Methodists containing 
229,426 signatures.** During the whole of the period in which the ques- 
tion of abolition was under review until 1833, the year in which slavery 
was abolished within the British Empire, the Methodist witness against 
the evil trade had been faithfully maintained. 

Wilberforce is really the connecting link between Wesley, the 
Methodist Revival, and the larger aspect of Christian philanthropy which 
became active from about 1790 onwards. Wilberforce had contracted a 
close friendship in political circles with the brothers, Henry and Robert 
Thornton, who, like Wilberforce, were members of Parliament. The 
families were connected by marriage, and when Henry Thornton pur- 
chased his property at Clapham, in South London, his house became 
the resort of “men and women from all parts of the country, of many 
different walks of life and of a variety of religious persuasions,”** many 
of whom shared that strong uncompromising attitude of thought charac- 
teristic of the Evangelical revival. This group, which became known 
as the Clapham Sect, included such figures as Granville Sharp, the 
abolitionist ; Thomas Scott, the Bible commentator; Hannah More, the 
Sunday School founder; John Venn, rector of Clapham Parish Church; 
Joseph Butterworth, M. P., and Thomas Thomson, M. P., two in- 
fluential Methodist philanthropists. The societies that were founded 

Edwards, M., After Wesley, p. 105. 
*1/bid., p. 109. 
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and sponsored by members of the Clapham Sect included the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, the Religious Tract Society, the Society for the 
Establishment of Sunday Schools (afterwards the Sunday School 
Union), and the Society for Suppression of Vice. Wilberforce, himself, 
was perhaps the central figure of the brilliant company which made 
up the group. As Mr. Payne points out, Wilberforce “and his friends 
were not only the benefactors of the slaves; they played an essential 
part in laying the foundations of the world-wide Christian Church of 
our own time.”** Wilberforce died in 1833, but not before he had the 
joy of knowing that slavery had been abolished within the British Em- 
pire. Wesley’s Athanasius contra mundum had overcome.®® Address- 
ing the House of Commons on the day that Wilberforce died, his friend, 
Fowell Buxton, referred to him, in the words of William Cowper, as: 


A veteran warrior in the Christian field, 
Who never saw the sword he could not wield. 


So the revival which had begun in Oxford a century before, had won 
its widening way and the whole nation had felt its social impact. The 
little stream which had gushed out so many years before in Oxford 
had become a mighty river, flowing through and cleansing the heart of 
England. 

%4Payne, E. A., The Church Awakes, p. 47. 


95See note 59. Wesley refers in this letter to Wilberforce as an Athanasius 
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THE RIGHT REVEREND WILLIAM WHITE, D. D. 
APRIL 4, 1748—JULY 17, 1836 


ORDAINED DEACON, DECEMBER 23, 1770; PRIEST, APRIL 25, 1772; 
BISHOP, FEBRUARY 4, 1787 


ASSISTANT MINISTER, UNITED CHURCHES OF CHRIST CHURCH 
AND ST. PETER'S, 1772-1779; RECTOR, 1779-1836 


FIRST BISHOP OF PENNSYLVANIA, 1787-1836 
PRESIDING BISHOP, 1795-1836 


HE WAS THE CONSECRATOR OF TWENTY-SIX BISHOPS, BEGINNING 
WITH ROBERT SMITH OF SOUTH CAROLINA, AND ENDING WITH JACK- 
SON KEMPER OF THE NORTHWEST. HE WAS A CO-CONSECRATOR OF 
THOMAS JOHN CLAGGETT OF MARYLAND, THE FIRST BISHOP CONSE- 
CRATED IN AMERICA (1792). 
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BISHOP WHITE’S THEOLOGY 


The Theological Writings of Bishop White, Selected Essays, with an 
Introductory Survey, by Sidney A. Temple, Jr., Ph. D. 
(New York, King’s Crown Press, 1946)? 


A REVIEW 
By William Wilson Manross* 


The relationship between ideas and events is one of the most in- 
teresting problems of history, and a question of some practical importance 
as well. If we could determine with any degree of certainty to what 
extent ideas can shape events, and to what extent they are shaped by 
events, we would have made substantial progress towards answering 
the crucial question: How far can human beings, by conscious effort, 
direct the course of social development? Unfortunately, many discus- 
sions of this topic are rendered of little value through being concerned 
too much with broad generalizations, not founded on that detailed study 
of the evidence in particular cases without which any historical judgment 
is worthless. 

If such a detailed study were ever undertaken the role of Bishop 
William White in the organization of the American Episcopal Church 
after the Revolution might well merit attention, for there can be no doubt 
that he was largely influential in introducing several distinctive features 
of its polity, notably the federal character of its government, the repre- 
sentation of the laity in its councils, and the requirement of their assent 
for ordination to any branch of the ministry. The question, how far, in 
advocating these measures, White was merely conforming to the condi- 
tions of his time, and how far he was influenced by previously formed 
theoretical opinions, is one of some general interest, apart from its im- 
portance for the understanding of this particular period of Church his- 
tory. 


1This is the title as given on the title page. In a recent catalog of Columbia 
University Press, of which King’s Crown Press is a division, the book is listed as 
The Commonsense Theology of Bishop White. 

*Dr. Manross is the author of William White, A Sketch of the First Bishop 
of Pennsylvania (Philadelphia, 1934) ; A History of the American Episcopal Church 
(New York and Milwaukee, 1935); The Episcopal Church in the United States 
1800-1840: A Study in Church Life (New York, 1938), and numerous articles in 
HistoricaL MAGAZINE and other periodicals.—Editor’s Note. 
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The consideration of this problem has, in the past, been compli- 
cated by a widespread misunderstanding of White’s theological views. 
This misunderstanding, which began in the bishop’s own lifetime, was tire 
result, partly, of the desire of all parties in the Church to claim the 
patriarch as their own, and, partly, of the obscurity of his literary style ; 
but, chiefly, it is believed, of the fact that, while his opinions did not 
change much with the years, other people’s did, so that his thinking be- 
came separated from its original frame of reference. 

The work now under consideration should do much to clear up this 
confusion. Dr. Temple has made a representative selection from Bishop 
White’s theological writings, covering the most important issues with 
which he dealt, and has prefaced them with an able introductory sur- 
vey, in which he analyses White’s opinions, and explains the intellectual 
background out of which they developed. After a careful comparison 
of the introduction and the selections, the present reviewer is well satis- 
fied that the author’s interpretation is amply supported by the docu- 
ments. Dr. Temple’s style, in contrast to White’s, is admirably lucid, 
so that his essay can be easily understood by anyone having an ele- 
mentary acquaintance with the language of theology and philosophy. 

Neither the survey nor the selections give a complete system of 
divinity, for the excellent reason that White never published any. His 
writings were all directed to the solution of special problems, or the 
settling of definite issues, but there is in them none of the hasty or super- 
ficial thinking which sometimes characterizes such ad hoc productions. 
They are particular applications of a system of ideas that was evidently 
well thought out, even if never fully elucidated, and it is possible to 
infer from them his stand on most of the important questions of Chris- 
tian belief. 

In the first chapter of this introduction the author sketches his sub- 
ject’s social and educational background. The circumstance that White 
was the son of Church parents preserved him from the convert’s bias, 
which, unless he is a man of unusual intellectual breadth, tends to make 
one attach an exaggerated importance to the aspects of Church teaching 
which first attracted him. The future bishop grew up in a home char- 
acterized by wealth, culture, kindliness, and simple piety, an atmosphere 
calculated to produce a balanced judgment, and sincere, if not intensely 
emotional, religious devotion. His scholastic training was received in 
the Philadelphia Academy and College, the precursor of the University 
of P.nnsylvania. This institution, founded under the auspices of Ben- 
jamin Franklin, with the liberal Anglican, William Smith, at its head, 
was a pioneer in the modern ideals of secular education, at a time when 
the other five American colleges were still primarily training schools 
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for the ministry. Logic, philosophy, and natural philosophy, or science. 
received more emphasis than theology in its curriculum. 

With such an intellectual background, White was not unnaturally 
attracted to the philosophical empiricalism of John Locke. His approach 
to the problems of theology and polity was always an empirical one, lay- 
ing great stress on scriptural and historical evidence. The author prob- 
ably does not exaggerate in saying, “In his discipleship of Locke he was 
perhaps as thoroughgoing as any theologian has ever been.” Since Locke, 
as Dr. Temple also notes, furnished “the political philsophy of the Ameri- 
can patriots,” this mental outlook enabled White to speak to the men 
of the Revolutionary era in language which they could comprehend, but 
it may have contributed to the misunderstanding of his thought in the 
nineteenth century. 

He heard Whitefield preach twice, and was impressed by his ability 
as an elocutionist, but he was not attracted by his teaching, disliked his 
emotionalism, and disapproved of his slighting of ecclesiastical disci- 
pline. He was also repelled by the pietism of William Law and Jacob 
Boehme, to which he was introduced by two of his predecessors in the 
rectorship of Christ Church, Richard Peters.and Jacob Duché. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that, without changing his own views, he became 
alienated from the low church party when, in his later years, it was 
captured by the Evangelicals. 

That White’s empiricalism was fundamentally, not just incidentally, 
religious, is shown in Dr, Temple’s second chapter, and in the related 
selections: “The Source of Knowledge,” originally delivered as the first 
commencement address at General Seminary, in 1823; and “An Argu- 
ment in Favor of Divine Revelation,” first published in The Protestant 
Episcopal Magazine, vol. III. Not only did he regard revelation as fur- 
nishing an essential portion of the data upon which empirical judgments 
were to be based, but, while holding that men’s perceptions, interpreted 
by reason, formed the only media through which they could arrive at 
truth, he also maintained that the right exercise of these faculties re- 
quired the assistance of divine grace. Without this aid, men were, he 
held, in danger both of accidental error, and of the distortion of judg- 
ment by passion. Since he believed that a holy life furnished the best 
evidence of one’s being under the influence of grace, he, in effect, asserted 
a presumption in favor of the judgment of religious men as opposed 
to those who were irreligious, though it is not known that he ever in- 
sisted upon this presumption in argument. Doubtless, he foresaw the ob- 
jections to which such insistence would give rise. 

White rejected the idea, popular, in his day, not only among the 
deists, but among many orthodox believers, also, that the essential doc- 
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trines of religion could be deduced from an observance of natural phe- 
nomena. The human mind, he held, was incapable of arriving at an even 
approximately correct idea of God without the aid of revelation. When 
belief in God, in anything like the Christian sense, appeared in other 
religions, he maintained that they had derived it from Christianity or 
Judaism. In the two instances to which he gave most attention, those 
of Deism and Mohammedanism, he was undoubtedly correct. 

In carrying out this argument, he cast aside Paley’s watch, one of 
the most popular apologetic gadgets of his day, observing that the sup- 
posed finder of the watch must have been prepared for his recognition of 
it as a product of human contrivance “by his familiarity with the instru- 
ment, and by his knowledge of the dependence of the machinery on the 
will of the constructor.” Similarly, a believer prepared by revelation, 
might find confirmation of what he had learned in contemplating the 
works of nature, but it did not follow that he could be led to a belief in 
God by that means alone. The inference of a Supreme Contriver from 
an analogy between the universe and human inventions holds good only 
if there is presumed to be so close a similarity between them as to per- 
mit the argument to proceed from one to the other. Paley and most 
of his contemporaries did hold such a mechanical view of the cosmos, 
but the subsequent history of Mechanism would seem to confirm White’s 
opinion that it tended to irreligion rather than to religion. 

The bishop went so far in his opposition to natural religion as to 
postulate a definite flight from God on the part of fallen man, holding 
that the correct theology revealed to Adam had degenerated into idolatry 
because of “those frailties which indispose men to the contemplation of 
an ever-present God.” He did not, however, go to the length of adopting 
the opposite extreme of rationalism, belief in direct inspiration. Though 
he did not categorically deny the possibility of such inspiration, his 
warnings against the danger of being deluded by passion and prejudice 
masquerading in its form were so emphatic as to indicate that he con- 
sidered it more dangerous than useful as a means of practical guidance. 

He also rejected the related idea that the Scriptures were “self- 
vindicating,” through the direct affirmation of their truth by the Holy 
Spirit, dwelling in the spirit of the regenerate believer. The basis of 
his faith was always a historical revelation, historically verified and 
historically interpreted. Because of this attitude, he showed more respect 
for patristic tradition than some Protestant theologians have done. Such 
authority as he accorded it, however, was based, not on any theory of a 
supplementary, interpretive revelation to the Church, but upon the simple 
historical principle that those nearest to the sacred writings in point of 
time were in the best position to understand their meaning. Conse- 
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quently, he drew a sharp distinction between the ante- and post-Nicene 
fathers, and, among the former, attached the greatest weight to those of 
the sub-apostolic age. 

Dr. Temple is probably right in believing that White’s approach 
to the Scriptures makes him spiritually and intellectually akin to those 
who, since his day, have sought to verify their authenticity by the 
technique of higher criticism, though it is not known that he was ac- 
quainted with the beginnings of this science which were made in his 
own lifetime, except as it may have been faintly foreshadowed in the 
commentaries of Bishop Lowth. These were included in the syllabus 
of theological studies that he drew up at the request of General Con- 
vention. 

Dr. Temple’s third chapter deals with the important topic of White’s 
doctrine of the Church. The discussion of this subject is based mainly 
on the bishop’s earliest and most famous pamphlet, The Case of the 
Episcopal Churches in the United States Considered, the relevant por- 
tions of which are reprinted among the selections. Though the most 
controversial proposal of this pamphlet, the ordination of ministers by 
the collective authority of the presbyters, with lay consent, was predicated 
upon an expected emergency which failed to develop, this reviewer be- 
lieves that the author is right in holding that the theory of the Church, 
upon which this and the other recommendations were based, was the 
product of White’s mature judgment, and continued to be held by him 
throughout his life. There is no evidence that he ever retracted it, and 
there are numerous allusions in his later writings which indicate that he 
retained it in all its esentials. Some people, it is true, if confronted 
with an emergency, will recommend measures which are the fruit of 
heedlessness and panic, but the advice of a thoughtful man, such as*White 
certainly was, will always be based upon opinions carefully formed in 
advance of the crisis. 

White believed that the Church could, in a case of necessity, con- 
tinue to function, and replenish its ministry, even if deprived tem- 
porarily of the episcopal succession. He believed this for the simple 
reason that, while he regarded episcopacy as of primitive and probably 
apostolic origin, and thought that it should be retained wherever possible, 
he did not consider it essential to the existence of a Christian church. 
This was the traditional low church position, and, ‘as he showed by 
numerous citations, it was the general position of reformed Anglicanism 
prior to the rise of Stuart high churchmanship, a party whch he charac- 
terized, in two treatises written forty years later,” as advocating a retro- 


2“Sacrifice, Altar, Priest.” 1820; and “The Basis of Knowledge,” 1823, both 
reproduced in the present work. 
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gression to pre-Reformation ideas. As he himself summed up the issue 
in the Case: “That the Apostles adopted any particular form, affords a 
presumption of its being best, all circumstances at that time considered ; 
but to make it unalterably binding, it must be shown enjoined in positive 
precept.” 

So far as our internal arrangements are concerned, this question has 
become largely academic, since there is no likelihood of the Church’s 
again being in danger of losing the succession, but it is still of some prac- 
tical importance in its bearing on external ecclesiastical relations. What- 
ever our belief as to the antiquity and value of episcopacy, dare we, in 
the absence of a clear and unequivocal command that this form of minis- 
try, and this only, shall be perpetually continued, deny the existence 
of valid orders in churches which, though deprived of the episcopal suc- 
cession, have shown themselves fruitful in Christian labors? 

Apart from the question of succession, White, at the time that 
he wrote the Case, had a low opinion of the authority of a bishop, hold- 
ing him to be simply a “permanent president, who, in conjunction with 
other clergymen to be also appointed by the body, may exercise such 
powers as are pudely spiritual, particularly that of admitting to the 
ministry.” In the opinion of Dr. Temple, “This is a picture of the 
bishops and presbyters which probably approaches closely to the form 
of organization which held in the earliest Christian centuries.” The 
present reviewer, who decided long ago that the evidence did not war- 
rant the formation of any definite theory as to the organization of the 
primitive Church, can only note this opinion as one which may excite 
an interesting controversy. In this one particular, it is probable that 
White did subsequently modify his views, at least in practice. In his 
later years, possibly under the influence of Bishop Hobart, he exercised 
a more decided leadership in his diocese than would seem to be implied 
by the doctrine of a permanent presidency. 

More important historically, because they became a permanent 
feature of our ecclesiastical constitution, were White’s proposals for a 
federal organization of the Church, and the representation of the laity 
in its government. A federal organization was probably the only one 
that could have been adopted at the time, because of state and local 
jealousies, but, to White, it was not merely an arrangement of con- 
venience. He believed that it was sound in principle. He agreed with 
the Congregationalists in holding the basic equality of all local churches, 
but, unlike them (in their original theory, at least), he did not stop 
there. He recognized the necessity of a general organization, and held 
that such powers as were necessary for the good of the whole should be 
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delegated to a central authority, a view which was a natural outgrowth 
of the empirical character of his thought. As Dr. Temple observes, “This 
might be called the inductive conception of the church which begins with 
the particular religious communities or parishes, and thence argues 
to the central government, rather than coming from the ‘universal,’ be he 
king or pope, and radiating downward.” 

The representation of the laity was also in accord with the spirit of 
the times, because of its democratic, or, as the men of that day would 
have preferred to say, its republican character. To White, it was also 
the restoration of a practice of the primitive Church, lost in the later 
days of general corruption. He believed that the right of the laity to 
have a voice in the election of bishops was not denied in the Roman 
Church until the tenth or eleventh century. Its rejection in England he 
regarded as “an usurpation of the crown at the Norman conquest, since 
confirmed by acts of Parliament.” 

It is possible that Dr. Temple, following the thought of the bishop, 
exaggerates the difference between the Church of England and the Ameri- 
can Episcopal Church in this respect. The basis for lay control over 
the Church of England was laid at the time of the Reformation, when 
the king was declared to be its supreme head. In later years the au- 
thority of the crown, in this, as in other matters, became, in effect, 
though not in name, the authority of Parliament. It is true that there is 
an important theoretical distinction between this descending authority, 
whatever its origin, and the ascending authority in the American Church, 
but, in English history, theory usually lags behind practice, being de- 
vised, in an empirical spirit of which White should have approved, to 
explains institutions after they have developed. The authority of Par- 
liament does, in fact, give the laity a voice in Church affairs. Probably 
it is less satisfactory than the American method, both because it comes 
at the wrong point in the process, and because the laity involved in- 
clude persons who are not Church members, but, when managed with 
the spirit of accommodation and compromise with which the English 
usually operate their sometimes cumbersome institutions, it works out 
well enough. 

Dr. Temple’s fourth chapter deals with White’s doctrine of man. 
Though references to this occur in most of the selections, the two chiefly 
concerned with it are, “The Analogy of the Understanding and the Will,” 
from an unpublished manuscript, and “Of Philosophic Necessity,” from 
Comparative Views of the Controversy between the Calvinists and the 
Arminians, published in 1817. 

White rejected the doctrine of philosophic necessity on the grounds 
usually taken by the defenders of free will. It contradicted, he said, our 
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consciousness of choice, precluded any moral appraisal of human con- 
duct, and, if carried to its logical conclusion, corresponded with the 
pagan idea of fate, to which even the gods were subject. He also laid 
some stress on the possibility of motiveless actions, such as the ad- 
vancing of one foot rather than another when we start to move. Para- 
phrasing the scholastic figment of the donkey starving between two equal 
pieces of hay, he declared that, without free will, a man placed at an 
equal distance from two equal sources of gratification would simply stand 
still. These arguments are a curious mixture of the @ priori and the 
pragmatic rather than the truly inductive. They suggest that White’s 
empiricalism weakened a bit when he ventured into the field of meta- 
physics. 

His own doctrine of the will did not provide so clear a place for 
freedom as his critique of necessity would lead one to suppose. In 
drawing an analogy between the will and the understanding, he was 
led by his Lockian psychology to see them both as blank tablets, upon 
which experience was to write, “They are,” he said, “alike inoperative, 
rather they are non-existent, until caused and brought into exercise by 
objects exterior to the agents.” It is true that he used the term “will” 
in the sense of volition-in-action, and that he allowed for a pre-existent 
“power of devoting our attention to a certain subject in preference to an- 
other,” but he was emphatic in his insistence that this latent power had 
no character of its own until the will of the subject had been formed 
by experience of the desirability of certain external objects and the 
undesirability of others. This was true with respect to the simplest ap- 
petites, as well as with regard to actions having a moral character. 

In what sense can a will thus created by its environment be called 
free? It may be allowed to have a limited freedom, in that, once it has 
achieved some degree of development, it can, in any given situation, 
choose a course of action not prompted by the strongest immediate 
stimulus, or any immediate stimulus, but dictated by its previously 
formed disposition. This limited freedom may account for the conscious- 
ness of choice, and it may even permit a restricted moral appraisal of 
an individual’s conduct, if we take him as he is, without inquiring 
how he got that way. It does not, however, exempt the will from the 
determinate influence of causation, which was the sort of freedom postu- 
lated by White in his argument against necessity. 

This theory of the will was not an isolated element in his theology. 
It formed the basis for his interpretation of original sin, which Dr. Tem- 
ple regards as one of his greatest contributions. Opposing the ideas of 
inherited guilt, and of a “federal headship,” whereby the whole race was 
supposed to have shared in the sin of Adam as its representative, he 
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maintained that the punishment for the fall was simply the loss of im- 
mortality, which, having been conferred on Adam as a gift, could prop- 
erly be retracted when he proved unworthy of it. This loss was at- 
tended with an incidental decline in the fertility of the earth. A$ a re- 
sult of these changes, man was subjected to various ills and necessities 
that gave rise to temptations which his nature, being of itself neither 
good nor bad, was unable to resist without God’s help. 

What help was given, partly, through revelation, showing man the 
right path and the reward of taking it, and partly, through the grace of 
the Holy Spirit, acting on his spirit and disposing it towards the good. 
Without grace, White believed, no one could make any advance towards 
raising himself from his fallen condition, but the bishop rejected Cal- 
vin’s idea that grace was thrust upon certain elect persons without any 
previous merit on their part. Grace, he declared, was free to all, re- 
quiring only an act of faith and obedience to make it operative. He did 
not explain how a man, incapable of doing anything towards his own 
salvation, could perform this initial act. 

The difficulties and inconsistencies of this doctrine of man do not 
destroy the value of its various elements. The only theologians who 
have worked out consistent theories of man’s relation to God have 
achieved their results by ignoring important aspects of Christian ex- 
perience. White’s explanation of the fall and its effects was open to less 
grave moral objections than the idea of inherited guilt, though attribut- 
ing man’s liabilty to sin to the effect of his divinely created environ- 
ment can hardly be said to exempt God from responsibility for it. Dr. 
Temple suggests that, pursuing the empirical method of the bishop, we 
could, while retaining the other aspects of his theory, reject the idea of 
the fall as unsupported by evidence now considered acceptable. It may 
be added that this would have more than the negative advantage of 
discarding an obsolete belief. If we regard man’s moral weakness, and 
the temptations of his environment, as the result of his and its imperfect 
development in a process of creation still going on, and to which he is, 
perhaps, expected to contribute, we do not, of course, solve all the the- 
retical problems connected with the existence of evil, but we do offer 
an explanation of it which is less morally obnoxious than that which 
sees it as the consequence, in any form, of divine wrath at some pri- 
mordial transgression, 

Dr. Temple begins his fifth and final chapter by saying, “William 
White was a sacramentalist in the fullest meaning of the term.” The 
expression is well chosen. When we say that a person is something 
in the “fullest meaning of the term,” we usually mean that he is not so 
in the sense in which the term is ordinarily used, and that is true in 
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the present case. White’s views of baptism and the Eucharist, as set 
forth in this chapter and the related selections, one from the Compara- 
tive Views, and two from the Episcopal Magazine, are sacramental in 
some degree, but they would hardly be satisfactory to the type of per- 
son to whom the word “sacramentalist” is commonly applied. 

His doctrine of baptism tended to merge into one the concepts of 
initiation and regeneration. By a public profession of faith, publicly ac- 
cepted, in a stipulated ordinance, the baptized person became regenerate, 
in the eyes of the Church, even if he subsequently proved unworthy, 
and he also entered a state of grace, in the sense that grace was, by 
divine covenant, imparted to his spirit, though his deriving any actual 
benefit therefrom was dependent upon his proper use of the gift. In the 
case of an adult, this gift would be imparted only if he received the rite 
in repentance and faith. In the case of an infant, presumed to be sin- 
less, repentance was not required, and the faith of his parents or god- 
parents was accepted in his behalf. 

In a letter to Hobart, quoted by Dr. Temple, White wrote: “You 
see, I am reduced to the necessity of resting the Eucharist on the mere 
ground of a memorial.” He held that this view was sufficient to main- 
tain the dignity and importance of the rite, if there was a due regard 
to the nature of the event memorialized: The Sacrifice on the Cross. 
Since grace was involved in the subject commemorated, he believed 
that it must be imparted in the commemoration. He was unwilling to 
apply the term “sacrifice” to the Eucharist itself, except in the figurative 
sense of the Prayer Book phrase, “a sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving.” 
He objected to calling the holy table an altar, and he maintained that 
the word “priest” was employed, in Anglican usage, only as a trans- 
lation of presbyteros, and never in the sense of iereus or sacerdotus. 

It is difficult to make anything more of this than a slightly sacra- 
mentalized Zwinglianism. Certainly, White’s language on this subject 
is less sacramental in tone than that of Calvin, who said of Christ’s 
presence in the Eucharist : 


“T will not be ashamed to confess that it is too high a mys- 
tery either for my mind to comprehend or my words to ex- 
press; and to speak more plainly, I rather feel than wnder- 
stand it. The truth of God, therefore, in which I can safely rest, 
I here embrace without controversy. He declares that his 
flesh is the meat, his blood the drink of my soul; I give my 
soul to him to be fed with such food. In his sacred Supper he 
bids me take, eat, and drink his body and blood under the sym- 
bols of bread and wine. I have no doubt that he will truly give 
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and I receive. Only, I regret the absurdities which appear to be 
unworthy of the heavenly majesty of Christ, and are inconsis- 
tent with the reality of his human nature.’’* 


It is, therefore, a trifle harsh of Dr. Temple to attribute White’s 
rejection of the Calvinistic doctrine of grace to the supposed fact that 
“its basic dualism was especially inimical to his sacramental position.” 
The sacramental theory necessarily involves a certain degree of dualism, 
for it presupposes the existence of matter and spirit as distinct aspects 
of reality. To a materialist, the elements of the Lord’s Supper can ac- 
quire new value in the act of consecration only if a change is wrought in 
their physical properties. To a consistent idealist, they are, even before 
consecration, mere projections of mind, either the divine Mind, or the 
mind of the beholder, and, hence, as spiritual in their essence as the 
gifts they convey. Sacramentalism, to be sure, cannot admit of so sharp 
a dualism as would preclude the interaction of spirit and matter, but no 
such extreme doctrine was presented by Calvin, in his theory of grace, 
or anywhere else. 

Because of the mildness of White’s sacramental position, one is also 
inclined to question Dr. Temple’s belief that it represented the prin- 
cipal basis of his opposition to the Evangelicals. He did disagree with 
them in his doctrine of baptism. Though he recognized that their ob- 
jection to the use of the word “regeneration” in connection with the 
sacrament was largely a question of phraseology, he felt that they were 
too “cautious of acknowledging, concerning infants, that, by the act of 
baptism, they are put into what is known under the familiar expression 
of a state of grace.” 

Nevertheless, it is probable that his chief grounds of discontent with 
them were disciplinary and psychological. Many of the Evangelicals used 
extempore prayer at the end of the regular services, and most of them 
held extra services of a non-liturgical character. Some also shortened 
the Prayer Book services, so as to allow more time for the sermon. 
White disapproved of all these practices. The emotionalism of Evan- 
gelical preaching disturbed the natural serenity of his mind, and his 
aristocratic reticence was offended by the public discussion of the spiritual 
condition of individuals. 

Dr. Temple’s plan, which is to explain the more distinctive features 
of White’s theology, does not require a discussion of his teaching con- 
cerning the Trinity, but, in view of the vagueness of many eighteenth- 
century divines in regard to this dogma, it may be well to note that the 


8John Calvin, Institutes of the Christian Religion, tr. by Henry Beveridge 
(Edinburgh, 1845), vol. III, p. 431. 
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bishop held an orthodox position. In a sermon delivered at a critical point 
in Church history, the opening of the General Convention of 1786, he 
presented the doctrine of the Trinity as the essence of Christian teach- 
ing.* 

Though the author is careful and thorough in his detailed analysis, 
he is sometimes careless in the phrasing of general statements. In his 
preface he says that White’s theology “follows in the English tradition 
of the Carolinian Divines,” though he has shown clearly that the bishop 
did not belong to the school usually described by this phrase. He puts 
the matter more accurately on page 39, where he says, “The Reforma- 
tion theologians, especially those of the reigns of Edward I (sic) and 
Elizabeth, were his standard authorities, and his decisions agreed with 
the position of Richard Hooker. Not once, but repeatedly, he claimed 
to be of the school of Bp. Burnet . . . and of John Tillotson, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury.” Burnet began his career during the reign of 
Charles II, but he was not of the Stuart, or high church party, and came 
into a position of influence only after the accession of William III, whose 
chaplain he had been. Tillotson had been accounted a Presbyterian in 
the days of the Commonwealth, but submitted to the Act of Uniformity 
in 1662. He was elevated to the see of Canterbury by William, succeed- 
ing a displaced non-juror. To these names might be added that of Ben- 
jamin Hoadly, the originator of the Bangorian controversy, successively 
bishop of Bangor, Hereford, Salisbury, and Winchester (1715-1761), 
of whom White makes frequent and respectful mention. The reviver of 
Carolinian theology in America was not White, but Hobart. 

On page 17 Dr. Temple says, “The Deists, Calvinists, and Quakers 
had in common an assumption not acceptable to the empirical approach 
of White. The mind does not have natural moral tendencies, nor yet 
a direct insight into the divine plan.” Of the two distinct propositions 
here lumped together as one “assumption,” the first may have been 
held by the deists, and the second by the Quakers, but neither was held 
by the Calvinists. 

At present Bishop White’s theology is a subject of interest chiefly 
to historians. In the future, who knows? Yesterday’s theology is as 
dead as yesterday’s fashions, but the fashions of day before yesterday 
sometimes become those of tomorrow. In recent years we have wit- 
nessed the acquisition of a remarkable vogue, at least in seminary cir- 
cles, by the nineteenth-century theologian, Kierkegaard. Perhaps his 
neo-Calvinism, with its sharp contrasts and bold assertions, meets the 

4William White, A Sermon Delivered in Christ Church, Jun. 21 1786, at the 
Opening of the Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the States 


of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia and 
South South Carolina (Philadelphia, 1786, repr., 1880), p. 14. 
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need of this turbulent age, but, should our present revolutionary epoch 
be succeeded by an era of orderly, democratic progress, the calm, judi- 
cious empiricalism of White may acquire a fresh appeal. If that should 
happen, those wishing to become acquainted with the most important 
aspects of his thought, without searching through all his writings, will 
find in Dr. Temple’s work a convenient and authoritative guide. 
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A HISTORY OF ST. PHILIP’S CHURCH 
NEW YORK CITY* 


By Shelton H. Bishop 


On Saturday morning, May 1, 1943, the congregation of St. 
Philip’s Church, with their rector, the presiding bishop of the Church, 
the diocesan, members of the clergy from various parts of the country, 
distinguished laymen, and persons from all walks of life, filled the church 
to overflowing, to witness the consecration of the church, and to take 
part in its 125th anniversary celebration. Today, this congregation num- 
bers 2,900, there are 700 children in the church school, and in normal 
times property now held by the parish would be valued at close to 
$1,000,000. This phenomenal growth of a parish over a period of 125 
years is perhaps unparalleled in the history of any similar group in the 
Episcopal Church. 


I. THE CHURCH AND THE NEGRO IN COLONIAL 
NEW YORK 


It was in 1625, or perhaps 1626, that the first Negro slaves were 
brought into New Amsterdam. But what is far too easily forgotten 
is the fact that each Negro slave that was brought to America during 
the four centuries of the African slave trade, was taken from definite 
and well-established habits of social, political, and religious life. Meas- 
ured by modern standards of culture, these occupied a prominent place 
in the cultural pattern. The power of religion was represented by the 
priest or medicine man, who wielded a power second only to that of 
the tribal chief, and often superior to it. In some tribes, the African 
priesthood was even organized, and something like systematic religious 
institutions emerged. But for four centuries, and this was particularly 
true of the west coast of Africa, where peaceful kingdoms were over- 
thrown and changed, the slave trade made orderly evolution in political 
organization or religious belief impossible. This transplantation, then, 
destroyed every vestige of spontaneous social development. The home 
deteriorated, political authority and economic initiative became vested 


*The first colored parish founded in the diocese of New York. The author 
of this essay has been rector of the parish since 1933, succeeding his father, the 
Rev. Dr. Hutchens C. Bishop, in the rectorship—Editor’s Note. 
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in the hands of the masters, property as a social institution ceased to 
exist on the plantations, and every trace of internal deyelopment dis- 
appeared, leaving the slaves devoid of any means of social, political, or 
religious expression. 

There were, in the colonies, two distinct schools of thought con- 
cerning the problems of slavery. One denied the right of a human 
being to enslave another, especially when that person was a Christian. 
The other believed that slavery helped to Christianize the heathen, since 
it brought him out of the darkness of the African jungle into the true 
light of the colonial plantations. 

At first many of the English planters were very reluctant to allow 
their bondsmen to receive any form of religious instruction, fearing that 
this would foment a “Negro uprising,” or that conversion to Christianity 
would result in manumission. Gradually, however, after much per- 
suasion and assurance, such slave owners allowed their slaves to be bap- 
tized and to receive instruction in the catechism. 

It is extremely difficult within these brief pages to evaluate satis- 
factorily the courage, wisdom, and foresight that combined to make up 
the splendid work of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 
This organization was established in London in 1701, to do missionary 
work among the heathen, and especially among the Indians and Negroes. 
At first it confined its ministration to a few places, New England, New 
York, New Jersey and Philadelphia. It laid down, as its guiding prin- 
ciple, a denial that any race should be disqualified from having the mes- 
sage of salvation brought to it, because of the color of his skin. “De- 
spicable as they (Negroes) are in the eyes of man they are, neverthe- 
less, the creatures of God.”’ And the Society further placed in the hands 
of its missionaries and schoolmasters the solemn responsibility of in- 
structing the Indian and Negro slaves, so that they might be prepared 
for conversion, baptism, and communion. As early as 1705, there were 
in the colony of South Carolina, 1,000 slaves under instruction, “many of 
whom could read the Bible distinctly and great numbers of them were 
engaged in learning the Scriptures.” 

Anglicans carried on their work for Negroes through the S. P. G., 
founded in 1701; through the Bray Associates, established especially for 
Negro education in 1723; and through some of the commissaries of the 
bishop of London. One well known school was the Charleston Negro 
School, founded by Commissary Alexander Garden in Charleston, South 
Carolina, and opened for instruction in 1743. In 1747 the Rev. William 
Sturgeon began his work as catechist to the Negroes in Philadelphia, 
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and in 1758 became the head of the school for Negroes established in that 
city by the Bray Associates." 

But decades earlier, in 1705, the justly famous Elias Neau had been 
appointed catechist to the Negroes in New York City. Upon his death 
in 1722 the work was continued down to the War of Independence by 
a succession of able clergy. In 1760 the Bray Associates established 
there a school for Negroes.” 

In 1703 Elias Neau, a French merchant of remarkable zeal and 
piety, called the attention of the Society to the large number of blacks in 
New York, “who were without God in the world, and of whose souls 
there was no manner of care taken.” After several years of imprison- 
ment in France because of his confession to the Protestant faith, fol- 
lowed by seven years in the “gallies,’ Mr. Neau settled in New York 
as a trader. He showed great sympathy for the slaves and proposed 
to the Society that a catechist be appointed to teach them. When, 
finally, he was prevailed upon to accept the position himself, he gave 
up his business, and left the French Church where he had been an elder, 
in order that he might tbe better conform to the practices of the estab- 
lished Church of England. ‘Not upon any worldly account, but through 
a principle of conscience and hearty approbation of English Liturgy,” 
much of which he had learned by heart in his dungeons. Later when he 
became known as the “Glorious Professor,” many persons felt that his 
period of training both in prison and in the galleys had deepened his 
zeal and broadened his sympathy for this great task. 

He was granted a license from the governor of New York and he 
received a sum of fifty pounds annually, “to catechise the Negroes and 
Indians and children of the town.” At first he went from house to 
house, but finding this too arduous, he gathered the slaves in his own 
house, and taught them there three days a week. It was not long be- 
fore he found the upper floor of his house too small to accommodate 
his 30 pupils. He sought diligently for a church, but could find none. 

Finally, the Rev. William Vesey, the first rector of Trinity Parish, 
opened the doors of his church to Elias Neau and his slaves. He taught 
them on Sundays in the steeple of the church before the sermon, and 
later led them to his home for further instruction. 

In 1706 Mr. Vesey commended Elias Neau to the Society as 
constant couimunicant of our Church and a most zealous and prudent 

1See Richard I. Shelling, “William Sturgeon, Catechist to the Negroes of 
Philadelphia,” in HirortcaL Macazine, Vol. VIII (1939), 388-401. 

2See Frank J. Klingberg, “The S. P. G. Program for Negroes in Colonial 
New York,” in Historica MaGazine, Vol. VIII, 306-371; E. L. Pennington, 


Thomas Bray's Associates and Their Work Among the Negroes (Worcester, 
Mass., 1939). 
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servant of Christ in proselyting the miserable Negroes and Indians . . . 
to the Christian religion whereby he does great service to God and His 
Church.” In 1707 Neau had a class of 100, and by 1710 this number 
had grown to over 200 catechumens. 

The slave owners became exceedingly bitter against Elias Neau and 
his school, because of a Negro uprising in 1712. So much so that for sev- 
eral days Mr. Neau did not dare to show himself out-of-doors, and the 
local authorities ordered the school closed. When, however, upon investi- 
gation it was found that the slaves who took part in the riot were not 
connected with the school, and that they had done so because of the 
wretched conditions under which they lived, the city permitted him to 
reopen his school. But the seeds of distrust and bitterness had already 
been sown, and Neau found it necessary to call the attention of the 
clergy of New York to the “many oppositions” that he met from “the 
generality of the Inhabitants” who were “strangely prejudiced with a 
horrid notion thinking that the Christian knowledge would be a mean 
to make their slaves more cunning and apter to wickedness.” 

Governor Hunter visited the school in person, and was so impressed 
with the work that he ordered all of his slaves to attend it. He also 
issued a proclamation recommending the clergy to urge their congre- 
gations to encourage the instruction of their slaves. As was to be 
expected, this created a most favorable impression. Later, the gover- 
nor and the council, the mayor, the recorder, and the chief justice, 
informed the Society that Elias Neau had “performed his work to the 
great advancement of religion in general and the particular benefit of 
the free Indians, Negro slaves and other heathens in these parts, with 
indefatigable zeal and application.” 

On September 15, 1722, Elias Neau, great humanitarian, friend of 
Indian and Negro slaves,and pioneer in the field of religious education 
among Negroes, ended his earthly labors. After Mr. Neau’s death Wil- 
liam Huddleston was appointed in his place. He was succeeded by the 
Rev. James Wetmore. In 1726 the Rev. Thomas Colgan was ap- 
pointed on the representation of the rector, church wardens and vestry 
of Trinity Church. There were then 1,400 Negro and Indian slaves, 
“a considerable number of which have been instructed in the principles 
of Christianity by Mr. Neau . . . and have received baptism and are 
communicants in the Church.” 

During the remainder of the Society’s stay in the colonies the work 
was carried on under an ordained missionary. From 1732-1740 the 
Rey. Richard Charlton baptized 214 person, 24 of whom were adults. 
And frequently afterwards, total baptisms numbered from 40 to 60 per- 
sons. This clergyman who went to Staten Island, after leaving New 
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York, reported that he found it not only practical but “most convenient 
to throw into one the classes of his white and black catechumens.” The 
same plan was adopted by the Rev. John. Sayre, of Newburgh, who 
catechised white and black children in each of his four churches. 

The Rev. Samuel Auchmuty, who served from 1747-1764, reported 
an ever increasing desire among the Negroes for instruction, and that 
“not one single Black admitted by him to the Holy Communion had 
turned out bad or been in any shape a disgrace to our holy profession.” 
It is also gratifying to learn from Mr. Auchmutty that at this time 
the masters of the slaves were “much more desirous than they used 
to be of having them instructed,” and as a consequence the number 
of catechumens increased notably. In contrast to this, however, the 
Rev. Mr. Barclay found in Albany “a great readiness on the part of 
the slaves to receive instruction,” but that the masters were so “per- 
verted and ignorant that their consent could not be gained by any in- 
treaties.” Great care was taken in the preparation of the slaves for 
baptism. And it is generally agreed that the Christian knowledge of 
some of them was “such as might have put to shame many persons 
who possessed far greater advantages.” 


II. BEGINNINGS OF ST. PHILIP’S PARISH 


Like other institutions in the city, Trinity Parish felt the effects 
of the Revolutionary War. But when hostilities ceased, and the Society 
was no longer able to carry on its work, the clergy of Trinity Church 
took up again the task of training the slaves, for slavery continued to 
exist in New York until the first quarter of the nineteenth century. In 
1805, as it might well be imagined, there was to be found in the city 
a distinct congregation of Negro Episcopalians. And this group, in a 
very real sense, formed the nucleus and subsequently became the founders 
of St. Philip’s Parish. That same year Trinity Church bought a plot 
of land to be used as a burial ground for its Negro wards, and stipu- 
lated that should a distinct church organization ever be formed, the 
rights of this burial ground should be transferred to the new Parish. 
This ardent group of colored Episcopalians met on Sunday after- 
noons in Trinity Church until 1810. But they grew in numbers so 
rapidly that a room had to be found in a building on William Street. 
They were now under the leadership of one Thomas McCombs. Later 
the congregation moved to a room over a carpenter’s shop on Cliff 
Street, between Peck Slip and Beekman Street. This room was very 
poorly furnished, and was lighted by candles fixed in square blocks. 
The year 1812 introduces us to a Negro lay reader by the name 
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of Peter Williams, who was destined to become the first rector of the 
parish, and one of the first Negroes to be ordained to the priesthood in 
the Episcopal Church. He was a man of unusual beginnings. His father 
was for a number of years the sexton of the John Street Methodist 
Church, and was remarkable for his piety and fidelity. He joined with 
other Negroes desirous of independent church action in establishing 
the Zion Church, out of which emerged the African Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. Peter Williams, the son, however, became an Episco- 
palian, was educated for the ministry, and served as rector of St. Philip’s 
Church until 1840. In this position he distinguished himself as a man “g 
of great usefulness and influence, touching the life of his people when- 7 
ever the opportunity presented itself. We see the children gathered | 
around him for an hour every Sunday morning before the service. H 
And we could hear him instruct them in the catechism. Bishop Payne, 
who came in contact with him in 1835, found him well educated, hos- 
pitable and generous. And, said Bishop Payne, “he loved to see 
talented young men educating themselves and substantially aided more 
than one in his efforts.” 

Perhaps it would not be out of place to note here that this move- 
ment in support of public worship that we have been considering was 
being carried on at a time when the city was in the throes of an economic 
depression, occasioned in part by the uncertain relations of the United 
States with foreign powers; but chiefly because the War of 1812 had 
practically paralyzed the commerce of the city of New York. There are 
those of us who want to suggest here that seasons of public distress may 
often prove the abundant harvest of religious zeal. 

Our congregation again outgrew its quarters and was forced to 
move to a building on the north side of Rose Street, near Pearl. They 
finally welded themselves into an effective church body, but continued 
to worship without parochial organization, and with such facilities as 
their limited means could secure until 1818, when they formally or- 
ganized St. Philip’s Parish in accordance with the doctrine and disci- 
pline of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

Again we must pause to observe that in the year 1818 there were 
in the whole state of New York, only about 40 parishes. In the city it- 
self there were but nine parishes and two chapels. St. Philip’s formed 
the tenth parish. 

It is to be recognized that throughout their shifting from place 
to place this zealous band of Christians had as their prime objective the 
securing of a suitable place in which to worship. Imagine their joy, 
therefore, when George Lorillard, the tobacconist, came forward and a 
offered to lease them a piece of land on Collect Street, now Centre Street, 
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for a period of 60 years, at an annual rental of $250. This property was 
placed in the hands of trustees “with the intent that a church or place 
of worship of Almighty God, according to the rites and discipline of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the State of New York, and for the 
education in piety and useful learning of the children and descendants 
of the present members . . . and of such other persons as may here- 
after be admitted and become members thereof, shall be thereupon built, 
erected, maintained, and established forever.” 

These happy people were now in possession of the land. The next 
step was to build a church. Again they received valuable and timely 
aid. Trinity Parish gave them a donation. And one Jacob Sherred, 
by his will, left $2,500 to aid in the work of the parish. Of this historic 
event the Christian Journal of August, 1818, writes that “the corner- 
stone was laid on the 6th of August, 1818.” It was a wooden structure; 
and the women of the congregation furnished the pulpit hangings and 
the communion plate. 

This church, situated on Collect Street, was consecrated by Bishop 
Hobart on July 3, 1819. And in his report to the annual convention 
in October of the same year, he said: “ . . . I consecrated the new 
church of St. Philip’s . . . in which their own mechanics principally 
were employed, and which they have finished with judgment and haste. 
I have since officiated in that church to a congregation of colored peo- 
ple who were remarkably orderly and devout in the performance of the 
service.” Thus obscurely was born, officially at least, the parish that 
has just rounded out 125 years of eventful history. 

Peter Williams, whom we met earlier as a lay reader, was ordained 
to the diaconate by Bishop Hobart in St. Philip’s Church on October 
20, 1820. This was no ordinary event. It was a joyous occasion for 
the members of the Church, but it also produced a profound impression 
upon the general public. The Commercial Advertiser commenting on 
this the following day said, “Yesterday morning Mr. Peter Williams, 
junior, was admitted to the Holy Order of Deacons in St. Philip’s 
Church by the Rt. Rev. Bishop Hobart. The new deacon is a person 
of color who, being possessed of good natural parts, has much improved 
his intellectual faculties by intense study and application, and has writ- 
ten several little tracts which abundantly show that with God there is 
no respect of persons.” On July 10, 1826, Peter Williams was advanced 
to the priesthood and becarne the first rector of the Church. 

The work of the new parish went ahead with great success, but it 
was not long before the congregation was called upon to face a severe 
test. For on the evening of December 18, 1821, while they were busily 
and joyfully making Christmas decorations for their new church, a de- 
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fective flue started a fire that in a short time reduced the entire build- 
ing to ashes. This was a severe blow! Fortunately, however, the 
church was covered by insurance. The congregation redoubled its 
efforts, and on December 31, 1822. Bishop Hobart consecrated the new 
church, “similar in size, and in the general plan and appearance of the 
interior (and) characterized by simplicity, good taste, and economy.” 
That Christian zeal and energy which was later to become so charac- 
teristic a part of the people of St. Philip’s Church, began to manifest 
itself. They bought an organ; and on May 7, 1826, Peter Williams pre- 
sented 115 persons to Bishop Hobart for confirmation. 

In 1845 there was probably no more challenging question in America 
than the problem of individual liberty. The doctrines of the French 
Revolution had made their impress upon the minds of the people. And 
the fruits of the American Revolution were still ripe within their group. 
The people of St. Philip’s Church stirred by these new doctrines, applied 
for admission to the diocesan convention and were promptly refused. 
The following year, 1846, the parish again made its application. The 
delegates presented their credentials to the convention, and a committee 
of three persons was appointed to consider the application. The majority 
of two which voted against admission took the stand that when, in 1826, 
the Rev. Peter Williams was ordained, it was understood that the 
Church should have no representation in the convention, and that the 
present application was nothing more than a “breach of faith.” 

Undaunted, the delegates to the convention the following year 
presented their answer to the breach of faith charge in the form of a 
written report. But even this failed to gain them admission; and they 
were forced to engage in a seven years’ struggle to secure parochial 
recognition. In the words of John Jay,“ . . . I never represented any 
parish with greater pride or more sincere pleasure than I felt . . . in 
answering to the roll call of St. Philip’s, and in remembering the long 
battles that had been fought so many years to secure her represeritation 
in Diocesan Councils.” Finally, in 1853, St. Philip’s Church gained an 
overwhelming majority of the votes and was admitted to the conven- 
tion of the diocese of New York. 

By 1856 New York began to experience significant changes in the 
distribution of population, and it was felt that the Church was too far 
downtown for the convenience of the majority of its members. It was 
decided, therefore, to sell the church on Centre Street and purchase a 
larger and better building on Mulberry Street near Bleecker. The con- 
gregation held its last service in its old church with many regrets, for 
during a period of thirty-five years it had become warmly attached to 
it. 
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As Bishop Onderdonk so beautifully put it in his sermon, “The 
Change at the Resurrection,” the Rev. Peter Williams retired as usual 
to his rest on the evening of October 18, 1840, but before the morning 
he awoke, “not to the light of this world, but to the glorious splendor of 
paradise.” The parish mourned the passing of a pastor, teacher, and 
friend. After his death, and until 1881, several ministers took charge 
of the parish for varying periods of time. Two of them, however, the 
Rev. William Alston, 1860-1862, and the Rev. Joseph Atwell, 1872- 
1874, served as rectors. 

The draft riots that precipitated the well remembered reign of 
terror in New York City from July to September, 1863, are dark and 
bloody episodes in the history of New York. The presence of troops 
in the city called in to suppress the rioting, heightened the tension and 
gave impetus to the already smoldering ill-will against Negroes. The 
Negro Orphan Asylum was pillaged and destroyed. Nor was it even 
safe for Negroes to leave their homes. The church was closed for 
worship, and the sacred edifice was used as a barracks for the quartering 
of troops. Those of us who struggle for democratic liberty today can 
well appreciate how intimately the history of St. Philip’s Church is tied 
up with the struggle for human freedom. When the day of rioting was 
over it was found that the interior of the church was so badly damaged 
that it could not be used until it was thoroughly renovated. This was 
done at a cost of $2,468.47. After much delay the national government 
paid $333.33 as rental, while the city of New York gave $1,100 for 
damages done to the property. This left a loss to the parish of more 
than $1,000. 


III. RECTORSHIP OF THE REV. HUTCHENS C. BISHOP 


The work of the Rev. Mr. Atwell was cut short by his sudden death 
on October 8, 1881, and on January 1, 1886, the Rev. Hutchens Chew 
Bishop was chosen rector. He came from St. Mark’s Church, Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, where he had been rector for two years. 

It was shortly after he became rector that the same influence that 
conspired to cause the congregation to move from Mulberry Street 
again operated to force them to seek another church on Twenty-fifth 
Street. The people began to move away either to make room for im- 
migrant groups or their property was being absorbed by the rapidly 
advancing wave of new business enterprises. The opening service was 
held in the new church on June 21, 1886. This was the fourth church 
in which this congregation had worshipped, and at least their sixth 
meeting place since they left Trinity Church in 1818. 
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Many members of St. Philip’s Parish today still recall with tender 
memories “the old days on Twenty-fifth Street.” The Church drew some 
of the most outstanding persons of the race to its membership. In 1896 
a parish house and rectory were built at 127 West 30th Street, five blocks 
away from the church. It was here that the young men’s guild, the St. 
Christopher club, and the St. Agnes’ club, organizations that played a 
vital part in the growth and development of the parish, were born. 

In 1906 the population of New York city again began to show 
signs of northward migration. This time it was destined to create 
Harlem, the greatest Negro community in the world. With an almost 
uncanny business and administration foresight, Dr. Bishop began, in 
1908, to purchase property on West 133rd and 134th Streets. And in 
1910 he proceeded to build the present church and parish house. A 
proud but humble congregation held its final services in its Twenty- 
fifth Street church in October, 1910. And from that time until March 
25, 1911, all services of worship were held in the gymnasium of the 
present parish house. 

On the feast of the Annunciation, March 25, 1911, the present 
church was dedicated. Tandy and Foster, Negro architects, designed 
both the church and the parish house. Vertner C. Tandy is still living 
today, and he designed the changes that were made in the church for 
the 125th anniversary celebration. 

During the past sixty years the history of St. Philip’s Parish is — 
properly the story of a church builder, a great adminstrator of the 
largest parish for colored people in the country, a renowned leader 
and adviser of the clergy, an outstanding citizen of his community, pas- 
tor, priest, and friend of influential and lowly alike. Hutchens Chew 
Bishop was born in the city of Baltimore, Maryland, on October 26, 
1858. Even in those days there was a well-cstablished chapel for colored 
people in that city. The Bishop family became active members of the 
Chapel of St. Mary in the parish of Mt. Calvary. Young Bishop sang 
in the choir and served as an acolyte. Very early he attracted the 
attention of the rector, the Rev. Calbraith B. Perry, who became his 
mentor, life-long friend, and spiritual guide. Under the influence and 
tutorship of Mr. Perry, he prepared himself to enter the General The- 
ological Seminary of New York in 1878. 

The young man’s devotion to “high-church” worship was to play 
a rather eventful part in his life after his graduation from the semi- 
nary in 1881. This was the era when the Oxford Movement, led by 
Newman in England, precipitated such bitter controversies in the An- 
glican Church, both in England and America. The postulant could 
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not be ordained in his native city of Baltimore. He was forced to estab- 
lish residence in Albany, New York, where, under a bishop sympathetic 
to his convictions, he could be admitted into the sacre¢ sministry of 
the Church. He was ordained to the diaconate in 1882 by the Rt. Rev. 
William Croswell Doane. After a year of service in the cathedral at 
Albany he was advanced to the priesthood on May 24, 1883. He was 
now free to return to Baltimore as an assistant priest in the Chapel of 
St. Mary. 

When on January 1, 1886, Dr. Bishop accepted the invitation to 
become the rector of St. Philip’s Parish, he undertook a task that was 
to challenge his ability, wisdom and leadership for fifty years. 

Hutchens Chew Bishop was an administrative genius, but he was 
also priest, shepherd of his flock, and beloved leader of his community. 
As Harlem grew by leaps and bounds, and its social and economic 
problems became increasingly numerous and acute, the rector of St. 
Philip’s reached out and grappled with some of the problems of the com- 
munity. And for many years the parish house became a veritable centre 
of social activity. 

The economic depression, the greatest that this country has ever 
faced, laid its sordid hands upon St. Philip’s. Naturally, Negroes, upon 
whom economic disasters always fall most heavily, were the hardest hit. 
Contributions fell off, because the people of the parish had little to give. 
In fact, like other institutions in the city, the parish was forced to 
organize a social center to help to alleviate the sufferings not only of 
its own members, but of the people of the community. 

On April 1, 1933, Dr. Bishop retired and became rector emeritus 
of the parish; and his son, the Rev. Shelton Hale Bishop, succeeded 
him. Four years later, May 17, 1937, members of St. Philip’s as well 
as those countless others who had learned to love Dr. Bishop as shep- 
herd and friend, paused to mourn his passing into a richer, fuller and 
nobler life. 


IV. RECTORSHIP OF THE REV. SHELTON H. BISHOP 


The Rev. Shelton Hale Bishop became the fifth rector of St. Philip’s 
Parish in the blackest days of its history. The parish, as we have seen, 
has been forced to shift from place to place, it has experienced numerous 
changes, and it has grown far beyond the dreams of its most enthusiastic 
founders. But perhaps the greatest transformation that it has under- 
gone is that bond of spiritual unity which today unites all of its members 
into one happy family. 
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In 1933, at the height of the depression, it became evident to even 
the most optimistic members of St. Philip’s Parish that their beloved 
church could not long keep its doors open. Every known avenue was 
explored with the hope of staving off the impending disaster. Finally, 
both people and vestry agreed that within their knowledge there was 
but one man that could lead them out of the economic chaos and spiritual 
despondency into which their parish had fallen. The new rector insti- 
tuted a program of retrenchment immediately. Prior to this, funds to 
carry on the work of the parish came almost entirely from property 
investments. Now there was no incomnie, for real estate values had sunk 
to their lowest level. No more difficult or unpopular task ever faced 
any man. The budget of the Church had to be cut almost overnight 
from more than $50,000 to $15,000. The people of the parish had to 
be taught the meaning of “giving” and “sacrifice.” Those were dark 
and anxious days. Few persons believed that the parish could ever 
recover. “Better to scrap the whole thing and begin all over again” 
were the words of many a faithful follower. But through it all one man 
refused to lose hope. With confidence always in God, he saw such a 
spiritual rebirth in the lives of his parishioners; and such an upsurging 
of spirit that no obstacle, no matter how great, could ever block their 
road to progress. 

Shelton Hale Bishop was born on February 26, 1889. He received 
all of his academic training in New York. He graduated from Columbia 
College in 1911, and that same year he entered the General Theological 
Seminary to prepare himself for the ministry. On Trinity Sunday, June 
7, 1914, he was ordained deacon in the Cathedral of St. John the Divine. 
He was advanced to the priesthood on July 4, 1915. After serving as 
curate in St. Thomas’ Church, Chicago, 1914-15, as priest-in-charge 
of St. Augustine’s Mission, Pittsburgh, 1915-16, and as rector of the 
Church of the Holy Cross, Pittsburgh, 1916-23, he became senior curate 
at St. Philip’s in 1923. 

In 1926 Mr. Bishop received his master’s degree in religious edu- 
cation from Teachers College, Columbia University. He has also done 
graduate work at both the University of Chicago and the University of 
Pittsburgh, and he spent the past year in residence and study at the 
Yale Divinity School. 

In a sense the Sunday school of St. Philip’s Parish is as old as the 
parish itself. We may even say that it antedates the parish, for as 
early as 1697, we find a group of Negroes interested in finding a church 
where they might send their children to learn the rudiments of religion. 
And when St. Philip’s was formally organized in 1818 we saw with what 
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care Peter Williams gathered the children around him to instruct them. 
The journal of the 47th convention of the diocese in 1832 tells us that 
there were “about 170 Sunday school scholars” in the parish at that 
time. By 1895 the Sunday school in the Twenty-first Street church 
was not only well organized, but it began to touch the daily lives of 
the children through a series of clubs. There were then sixteen classes 
and more than 200 pupils. When on March 25, 1911, the people of St. 
Philip’s Parish dedicated their new church on West 134th Street, there 
was an adult membership of 800 persons; and 250 children were en- 
rolled in the Sunday school. Within the next few years the number 
had grown to nearly 1,000 pupils. 

Under the leadership of the Rev. Shelton Hale Bishop, in 1923 
church school and religious education took the place of the traditional 
Sunday school. But the term religious education was entirely new in 
Church parlance. The director of religious education brought with him 
from Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, new concepts and ideas that not only 
revolutionized the Sunday school, but made it the envy and admiration 
of church schools throughout the city and its environs. Directors of 
religious education and their teachers traveled long distances to study 
the methods of St. Philip’s Church school. 

The task was not an easy one. Parents and teachers had to be 
trained. Children had to be graded according to their age and edu- 
cational background. Curriculum material had to meet the needs of 
the growing child. And while the best use was being made of material 
approved by the national board of religious education, St. Philip’s Church 
was experimenting with other materials and with other ideas in an effort 
to find the ones best suited to meet its needs. Out of this experimenta- 
tion grew a course of study written by Miss Rae Olley, one of the 
supervisors of the primary department, a copy of which was placed on 
exhibition at the national conference of religious workers held in St. 
Louis, Missouri. 

Religious education in the parish today is built upon the structure 
so carefully laid down twenty years ago. There are at present 700 
pupils in the church school. In a world in which there are so many 
problems of vital importance, and in an age in which so much of human 
living verges upon moral bankruptcy, St. Philip’s Church school at- 
tempts to teach its pupils to live useful and wholesome lives. They 
try to approach these problems through a study of the world in which 
they live, and the Christian approach to the problems of society. 


ST. PHILIP’S CHURCH 
V. SOCIAL ACTIVITIES 


There is no more fascinating chapter in the long history of St. 
Philip’s Parish than the one which relates the story of its adventure into 
the field of social activities. As early as 1875 the parish saw the need 
of a home for its aged women, and acquired a little frame house at 
127 West 30th Street. In 1895 it secured larger quarters at 1119 Boston 
Road, the Bronx, New York, and with these increased facilities it began 
to open its doors to women of other denominations. But throughout 
its history, the institution has always considered itself essentially a 
project of the parish. However, it is a completely autonomous organi- 
zation, and depends upon voluntary contributions for its support. There 
is but one stipulation. The rector of the parish is chairman of the board 
of managers, and all of the members of the board must be communicants 
of the Church. Women who enter the home must be at least 65 years 
of age, and in good health. Usually they are the recipients of old age 
assistance who are unable to keep house for themselves, but who re- 
quire the care and attention that the home offers. The St. Philip’s 
Parish Home is now located at 211 West 133th Street, next door to the 
parish house. It is a modern, three-story brick building, capable of 
accommodating thirteen residents and a matron. 

St. Philip’s began quite early, too, to manifest a concern in the 
social activities of the adolescent boys of the parish and of the community. 
The parish register for November 1, 1895, tells us that a “St. Christopher 
Club has been organized for the purpose of attracting boys between 
the ages of twelve and sixteen, and holding them under the influence 
of the Church. . . . The meetings are to be made instructive and en- 
tertaining, and thus we hope to throw the mantle of protection around 
our boys and save them from the many enticements to wrong-doing 
which surround them... .” 

These laudable objectives mark the beginnings of a club that 
was soon to take on unheard of proportions, and to achieve national 
fame. By 1900 and continuing through 1930 the St. Christopher club 
rose to unprecedented heights in the field of athletics. In 1908 it gave 
birth to the first Negro basketball team in the country. And it had the 
proud distinction of having the most outstanding basketball team in the 
United States. Besides basketball, the St. Christopher club has had out- 
standing track teams. It was the first Negro club to foster amateur box- 
ing, and so proficient was its team that it sent one of its boxers to 
Europe as a member of the American Olympian boxing team. But the 
club did not confine its activities to the field of sports. It organized 
glee clubs and sponsored amateur dramatics. Today an imposing list 
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of Negro citizens recount with pride their experiences and performances 
as members of the St. Christopher club. In fact, many of the men who 
now occupy outstanding positions of leadership in the community had 
their beginnings in the St. Christopher club. 

In 1935 St. Philip’s organized its first troop of girl scouts. Within 
a comparatively short time Troop 155 had created so much interest and 
enthusiasm that other troops had to be organized in Harlem. In 1928 
the parish offered its spacious and well equipped parish house to a troop 
of boy scouts. Besides these facilities St. Philip’s owned Camp Guilford 
Bower at New Paltz, New York, a three hundred acre farm of rolling 
country, lying along the Walkill River. Rich in lore, and famous for 
its natural beauty, this camp was especially suitable for scouting. In 
1929 the troop camped here, built Indian villages, gave pageants, con- 
ducted classes in arts and crafts, and practiced scouting under the most 
ideal natural surroundings. By 1930 scouting had grown from a small 
troop of 90 boys to 4 troops, numbering 300 boys. 

Prior to 1925 St. Philip’s Parish, like other institutions in the 
country, and in fact throughout the world, offered to its young people 
no active part in any of the essential activities of the Church. Young 
people were considered too immature to have any voice in the affairs 
of the parish. Very little was said about them, and with the exception 
of the Sunday school and the St. Christopher club, very little was ex- 
pected of them. But at least two factors were operating in the parish 
and in the world at large to bring about a change of emphasis upon the 
status of youth, the demand on the part of youth itself for recognition, 
and the whole vortex of puzzling problems that the era precipitated. 
When, therefore, the present rector, then director of religious education, 
came to St. Philip’s in 1923, he found a rich and fertile field ready to 
be sown with many of the thoughts and ideas that he had struggled with 
for a number of years. 

The young people’s fellowship gave the first tangible evidence of 
what was passing through the minds of both the director and the young 
people of the parish. And it was not long before “Fellowship” began 
to take on special significance. The young people’s fellowship tried to 
interpret religion in terms of genuine love, greater helpfulness, deeper 
concern for others, and it set about to weld together groups of young 
people, and sometimes older people, too, of varying personalities, into 
happy and congenial relationships. And most interesting of all, some 
of these young people had heretofore taken no part in the activity of the 
parish. Through inquiry and through a system of intellectual give and 
take, the fellowship sought to bring into focus the greatness of human 
personality. 
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Composed of young men and women of high school and college age, 
this organization met in the parish house each Sunday afternon, and under 
the skillful guidance of competent authorities in various fields, they 
grappled with some of the searching problems of the day, and tried to 
find solutions for the questions that baffled them. Here, for the first 
time, many a young person came face to face with some of the challenging 
problems of society. They had other interests, too. Interracial parties 
made for social intercourse and paved the way for better understanding. 
There were teas, garden parties, “Follies.” The group also sponsored 
Thanksgiving and Christmas programs, and helped in the fight against 
tuberculosis. Today the young people of the parish try to interpret 
the economic, social and religious problems that confront our society. 
They have regular corporate communions. They hold open house. 
They conduct forums, where they look at the present crisis, discuss race 
relations, examine the nature of Christian family life, and explore the 
problems of a just and lasting peace. 

We have been attempting to sketch rather haphazardly a few of 
the many areas that St. Philip’s developed in the field of social activities. 
By 1906 the parish had become interested in adequate living condi- 
tions not only for its members, but for the Negro people of Harlem, 
and it acquired property for that purpose from time to time. For many 
years it supplied Christmas and Thanksgiving baskets to the needy 
members of the parish. Because of the number of young people who 
were attached to the church school, together with a growing adolescent 
population in the community, St. Philip’s set about to organize a series 
of wholesome recreational activities. As a matter of fact, it is quite ob- 
vious that the parish house was built with the idea that social activity 
is an essential part of parish life. 

In 1924 the rector and the vestry created a department of social 
work in the parish. But because no distinct patterns of church social 
work had as yet evolved, St. Philip’s was forced to join the ranks of 
those churches that were doing pioneer social work and secured the 
services of a trained social worker. The program that was put into 
operation emphasized clubs for younger children, recreational activities 
for boys and girls, as well as for young people in high school, college, 
and even beyond the college years. There were planning committees, 
individual counselling in school problems for elementary and high school 
pupils, as well as for college students. This was very much like the 
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educational guidance that is being done in the schools at the present 
time. However, to this program was added personal counselling aimed 
at helping young people to work out adjustments to family life, adjust- 
ments to marriage, and the development of leadership potentialities. By 
this time it had become the definite philosophy of St. Philip’s that the 
young people of the Church were its potential leaders, and that it was the 
duty of the parish not only to plan opportunities for Church leadership, 
but to see to it that these young people were helped to find their place | 
in the community. Today, as we encounter these young people in the 
various social agencies of the city and the community we appreciate the 
wisdom of this far-sighted philosophy. The year 1928 found parents 
of the parish deeply engrossed in the problems of childhood and adoles- 
cence. Child study groups were formed and the women raised money 
to buy books for their own library. After more than sixteen years 
one of these groups is still active in the parish. 

The economic depression offered a special challenge to social work 
in St. Philip’s Parish. Relief problems were complicated by delinquency, 
marital maladjustments, broken homes, health problems, and a score 
of other problems that demanded the utmost skill, insight, and tact. 
One of the lessons that the depression taught leaders of social work 
was the transference of relief cases to agencies more fully equipped and 
qualified to handle them. Coupled with other problems, this factor has 
operated to change the nature of social work in St. Philip’s since 1933. 
In the spring of 1940 a branch of social service work was started under 
the auspices of the parish service guild, to provide clothing and mis- 
cellaneous articles of furniture to needy persons. This organization has . 
distributed to date over 800 pieces of men’s clothing, 2,600 articles of 
women’s apparel, 800 pieces of children’s clothing, together with numer- 
ous pieces of furniture, lamps, sheets, blankets, etc. 

In May, 1943, the government of the United States brought into 
this country several groups of agricultural workers from the British 
West Indies, principally from Jamaica and Barbadoes. These men, 
ranging in age from 18 to 30, lived in government-built camps, one of 
which was located at Bridgeton, New Jersey. On May 20 an urgent 
call came from the Church Missions House, asking St. Philip’s Parish 
to suggest a priest who would minister to these men, ninety-five per 
cent of whom were members of the Church of England. Without much 
delay and with one accord, the clergy of the parish saw in this offer a 
blessed opportunity not only to extend the work of the parish, but to 
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engage in a unique program of social work, and to extend immeasurably, 
perhaps, the boundaries of Christ’s Kingdom among men. In the name 
of the parish, therefore, the clergy volunteered to take turns in giving 
these men pastoral care from June 1 to September 15. 

The work of one of the clergy, the Rev. Randolph O. C. King, 
himself born in the West Indies, was so effective, both in the spiritual 
aspects and in its social contacts, that he was urged to return this year. 
During the summer Mr. King ministered to 1,000 Jamaicans, traveling 
daily from camp to camp, covering a distance of more than 60 miles. 
He attended the sick, buried the dead, administered the Blessed Sacra- 
ment in cabins and hospitals, formed camp councils, helped to settle 
labor disputes, served as captain of their cricket team, worked in the 
fields alongside the men, and in numerous other ways, “kept the morale 
of the men alive.” This glorious opportunity of living in camps with 
the men, working with them in the fields, sharing their problems and 
counselling them, mobilizing community agencies to help men who were 
strangers to our country and our ways, could never adequately be told 
in words. 

In the back of his car Father King carried the “Church,” a plain 
cross, two candlesticks, two empty milk bottles to be used as vases, and a 
white sheet to act as altar cloth. He would gather flowers on the way 
as he drove from camp to camp. Sometimes two empty milk boxes, 
or two wooden tables placed end to end served as an altar. Here eager 
men at the Bread of Life and were refreshed. And here, we believe, they 
felt the loving hands of the Church as they could never have felt it 
in the security of their well-lighted church with its cushioned seats, 
freshly-robed choir, and beautiful organ music. 

A most awful thing happened in the public school almost next door 
to the parish house in May, 1944. A little nine-year-old girl was stabbed 
by one of her classmates. We wish that we could set down verbatim the 
rector’s account of what happened in St. Philip’s Parish after this 
tragic incident. First of all, as he puts it, “my daughter was ready for 
me.” She said: “You’ve got that parish house and that large auditorium 
... and they are going to stay vacant all summer... . You are going to 
have a wonderful vacation. And the children are going to be on the 
streets.” Such a challenge would set any man thinking. 

Securing workers and money was no easy task. It was estimated 
that the project would cost $2,500 for ten weeks. Twenty-five profes- 
sional recreational workers, one of them a Ph. D., were soon found. 
Some money, too, was forthcoming. When twenty-one youngsters be- 
tween the ages of 8 and 12 were called in and asked what sort of program 
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they wanted, it was discovered that they had clear-cut and specific ideas 
of just what they wanted and how it should be worked out. Thus was 
born, in St. Philip’s parish house, on the evening of July 5, 1944, “The 
Fun Center,” a project to harness the activities of children in the square 
block in which the church and parish house are situated, and to provide 
them with a wholesome place in which to play from 6:30 to 10:30 each 
evening, under expert and sympathetic supervision. 

The children ranged in ages from 8 to 17 years. They were divided 
into three age-groups, and were given membership cards for the ask- 
ing. Activities included basketball, volley ball, badminton, boxing, re- 
lay races. There were quiet games such as checkers, lotto, dominoes, 
chinese checkers. There were handicrafts of all kinds, clay modelling, 
painting, drawing. There was dancing, sewing groups, and classes 
in fancy cake and cookie making. The teen-age canteen on Friday 
nights from nine to eleven was most interesting. It took in young 
people between the ages of 14 and 17, who are the very center of the 
juvenile delinquency problem. 

Night after night the streets were clear of children. On the first 
night there were 136 of them. The average nightly attendance was 185. 
It is impossible to tell the whole story. One little youngster, only nine 
year sold, brought his lunch, and asked to be allowed to dust the church. 
He spent the day at it. One child suggested that there ought to be 
prayers in the church sometimes. And so for three or four nights a 
week the rector, who was on hand every evening of the week from 
6:30 to 10:30, assembled a group of from 12 to 35 boys and girls, and 
together they knelt down at the altar, read short passages of Scripture, 
and offered short prayers. Sometimes there was organ music and they 


sang hymns. 
VI. 125TH ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION 


On May 1, 1943, the Feast of St. Philip the Apostle, patron saint 
of the church, the parish celebrated its 125 years of faithful history. 
There was much jubilation. The celebration lasted for more than a 
week. Never in the history of any church in Harlem was there ever 
seen such a brilliant spectacle. Never had so many dignitaries of the 
Church, and such distinguished laymen assembled at one time in one 
church. The bishop of the diocese consecrated the church, and the 
presiding bishop preached the sermon. A choir of fifty voices sang the 


Missa Brevis of Palestrina, reinforced by string quartet, trumpets, 


tympani, and cymbals. 
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Even our sketchy history must reveal that these have been brilliant 
and productive years, for which the people of St. Philip’s Parish must 
justly be proud. But they would neither be true to themselves nor would 
they keep faith with that noble band of men and women who struggled 
to found the parish, if they are content to rest on their laurels. Many 
are the problems that lie ahead of them. In fact, it is not too much 
to say that the way may even be dark and sometimes even be bitter. 
We hear much these days about “winning the peace of the world,” but 
little about winning the social, economic, and religious peace of America. 
Much about freedom and democracy for the nations of the world, but 
little about social and economic justice for the Negroes of America. 
Throughout its history St. Philip’s has always shown a just concern for 
these problems. Soon it must do more than discuss them. For like 
the rector’s daughter, many of our young men fresh from the battle- 
fields of the world, where they fought for freedom and democracy, 
will demand equality of opportunity. They will demand that St. Philip’s 
open wide its doors, take an active part in the struggle, and fight against 
racial bigotry, social injustice, and economic insecurity. 


j 
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THE CHURCH IN ARKANSAS AND ITS BISHOPS 
1835-1946 
By E. Clowes Chorley 


During the year of our Lord, 1946, the Diocese of Arkansas fit- 
tingly celebrated the 75th year of its organization. It has had a 
checkered history which can only be outlined in this article. The main 
sources are found in The Spirit of Missions, the manuscript Journals 
of Bishop Lay and Bishop Pierce, The Journals of the General Con- 
vention, the Annals of Christ Church, Little Rock, the addresses of 
the present bishop, Richard Bland Mitchell, and Mr. W. Henry Roberts, 
historiographer of the diocese, and the Arkansas Churchman, to- 
gether with some important articles in the HistoricAL MAGAZINE. 
These sources are supplemented by some editorial notes. 

In 1835 the Church created two vast missionary districts—the 
Southwest and the Northwest, and elected our first missionary bishops 
to care for them. At the General Convention of that year the House 
of Bishops nominated the Rev. Francis L. Hawks, D. D., rector of 
St. Thomas’ Church, in the city of New York, to exercise episcopal 
functions in the State of Louisiana, and in the Territories of Arkan- 
sas and Florida, the nomination being confirmed by the House of 
Deputies. Dr. Hawks, who was present at the convention, expressed 
“his willingness to accept of the appointment, provided provisions were 
made to his satisfaction for the support of his family.” Later, to his great 
regret, he was compelled to decline his election.’ 

Arkansas was admitted as a slave state in 1836. It was noted 
that prior to 1838 “it had never enjoyed the services of a single 
clergyman of our Church,” but the Spirit of Missions of that year 
stated that 


“At Little Rock a very strong desire on the part of many 
of its leading citizens has been expressed to have at once an 
able and efficient minister of the Church stationed there and 
at several other places a desire has been expressed for minis- 
ters of this Church.” 
1W. H. Stowe. Why Dr. Francis Lister Hawks Declined His Election 

as First Missionary Bishop of the Southwest. Historical MaGazine, March, 

1940, pp. 90-92. 
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ARKANSAS BISHOPS 


LEONIDAS POLK GEORGE WASHINGTON FREEMAN 
(1838-1841) (1844-1858) 


~ HENRY CHAMPLIN LAY HENRY NILES PIERCE 
(1859-1869) (1870-1899) 
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Whereupon, the Domestic Committee of the Board of Missions 
planned, if possible, “to maintain five able missionaries in Arkansas 
for the three succeeding years.’ 


LEONIDAS POLK? 
1838-1841 


At the General Convention of 1838 Leonidas Polk was elected 
Missionary Bishop of Arkansas and the Indian Territory, with pro- 
visional charge of Alabama, Mississippi and the republic of Texas, and 
was consecrated on December 9, 1838. A former cadet of the West 
Point Military Academy, where he was converted, he was born April 
10, 1806, at Raleigh, North Carolina, and was ordered deacon April 
11, 1830, by Bishop R. C. Moore, of Virginia, and priested by the 
same bishop on May 22, 1883. 


First VISITATION 


On February 14, 1839, he started on his first visitation of his 
vast district, going by way of Alabama and Mississippi. His experiences 
are outlined in his report to the General Convention of 1841.‘ 


In March he arrived at Helena, and reported that 


“The town itself contains about four or five hundred in- 
habitants, very destitute of religious privileges ; periodical visits 
of a Methodist Circuit Elder at long intervals, and the oc- 
casional services of a Cumberland Presbyterian preacher, 
comprising all their opportunities of religious instruction.” 


He notes that “he preached twice to a small congregation at 
the house of a private individual,” but that no missionary had as yet 
been found to fill this station. 

Proceeding by way of the Arkansas River, he arrived at Little 
Rock after touching at the Port of Arkansas, largely a French settle- 
ment, and Pine Bluff, at both places, finding a few Church families. 
At Little Rock, which had a population of 2,500, he preached “more or 
less every day.” He said: 


2Spirit of Missions, 1838, Vol. III, pp. 345-346. 
um HistoricaAL MAGAZINE, Polk Centennial Number, December 1, 1938, pp. 
Also, W. H. Stowe, Polk’s Missionary Episcopate, HistortcaL MAGAZINE, 
December, 1938, pp. 341ff. 
‘Journal of General Convention, 1841, pp. 157ff. 
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“There are, as I learned, betweer!'20' atid’ 23° Pathilies 
avowedly attached to the Church, besides otherswhod 
well disposed toward our forms of dvail!: 
themselves of the services. Among these families are to be 
found a strong Church attachment, apd ;as devout piety as 
I have met with at any time.” They eartiestly desired to have 
a missionary and stood ready to ptedge $1,000 for his stipend. 


From Little Rock he proceeded by'stage’to the ‘southwestern parts 
of the State, where the settlers were chiefly from the! Caralinas ‘and 
Virginia. He preached in Washington! fone ‘present ‘were 
acquainted with the Preyer Booky* ang at’ Hill, 
“respectable congregations.” sot q 

It is recorded that during: hie five aay ‘stay Rok 


“the bishop held a service in the on lait 
Street, near the corner of Cherry (now Second), and as there 
was no vesting room, the bishop ¥ obs at the residence of his 
host, Mr. Causins, on the corner of Main and Mulberry (Third 
Street), and walked along the square in his official vestments, 
to the church. This \speculation of) 
the part of the unitiated, yallagers,' and, wy have: itd) 
collect the bishop’s first aydience,*, + 


qot mii 


It is also noted that “He afterwards gathered .tggether the, Jittle 
band of Episcopalians and organized a parish with the following gen- 
tlemen as wardens and vestrymen; John H. Crease, Senior Warden ; 
Luke E. Barber, Junior., Warden, Lambert ,Reardon,..Charles; Rapley, 
John Hutt, J. P. Norman, John Adamsoit; Lambert F, hod 
Trapnall, D. Butler, William Prather. 

“The bishop selected’ the site for the Church builditig on ‘south- 


for the purchase of, the lots from, Thomas, W : I. Newton. nd wife.” The, 
deed was made out to John Wassell and Abner. 5... Way urn, wardens, 
of Christ Church. For Pi of, gach, lots; and 4, 
block 29, were conyeyéd, ts 

The bishop then’ visited, the etation, ati Pine Bluff 4 He, 
preached at Fayetteville andl confirmed. eight, tA 

It is important to recall the fact that on. . this jqurney, Polk, visited, 
the Indian Territory, which was included in his jurisdiction. It was 
the first episcopal visitation’ of that area. / Hé “officiated: ‘at Fort! Gib- 
son, Fort Towson? hnd Dbékville, ‘the principal village’ of the Choctaw: 
nation. Herecords!a. conversation with’ certain. Cherokee chiefs’ fand 


5Annals of Christ Church\Parigh, no) ) 
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preached in one of their houses; he also visited Mr. John Ross, the 
principal chief.© So far as records are available these appear to have 
been the first services of the Episcopal Church in Arkansas. 

In his first visitation Bishop Polk paved the way to the perma- 
nent establishment of the Church in Arkansas. The Board of Missions 
recognized the following missionary stations in Arkansas: Pine Bluff, 
Fayetteville, Batesville, Washington, Port of Arkansas, and Fort Gib- 
son, in the Indian Territory. 

In 1839 the Rev. William Mitchell’ was transferred from Indiana 
and appointed to Pine Bluff, where he describes himself as “alone 
in the State.” He has the distinction of being the first settled mis- 
sionary of the Episcopal Church in Arkansas. He was received with 
great kindness by the people, and reported that a lot of ground was 
given for a church. In addition to his work at Pine Bluff he explored 
the country for forty miles round ministering to a number of scattered 
families of the Church. Later, he reported 5 communicants and added: 


“At the first administration of the Communion there 
were 5 to receive it; two of whom, formerly from Maryland, 
wept for joy that they were once more permitted to receive 
the memorials of Christ’s death and passion, after being 
separated for years from the Church which they love.” 


On February 14, 1841, St. John’s parish was organized and a 
vestry elected. 

The next station to be filled was Little Rock with the appoint- 
ment of the Rev. William H. C. Yeager,® who arrived on July 8, 1840, 
and maintained himself by opening a school. He found the Methodists 
the most numerous, with a neat brick church; next, the Presbyterians, 
with an old frame church with a steeple and a bell. The Roman Catho- 
lics were building a church, and the Baptists worshipped in a frame 
building. There were some Lutherans and a few Jews. 

Under date of September 21, 1840, Mr. Yeager reports to the 
Board of Missions: 


The prospects of the Church are very good. Some of the 
most respectacle families of the place, say 15 at the lowest cal- 
culation, are decidedly strongly favorable to the worship of 


®Journal General Convention, 1841, pp. 168-170. 

7Ordered Deacon by Bishop C. P. MclIlvaine, of Ohio, on September 27, 
1836. Minister St. Stephen’s Church, East Liverpool, Ohio. 

8Bishop Polk ordered Mr. Yeager, “of the Diocese of Tennessee,” as Deacon 
on December 21, 1839; and later adds: “I admitted the Rev. Mr. Yeager, of 
the Diocese of Alabama, to the order of the Priesthood.” 
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the Church. Our services are well attended ; the responses are 
full and animating, and a spirit of reverence for religion and 
a strong disposition to vital religion are beginning to be mani- 
fested. 


He adds, however, “At present there are no communicants 
of whom I have any knowledge.” Services were held in “an elegant 
and large room in the statehouse.® 

A little later Mr. Yeager reports preaching to the Germans in 
their native tongue and will officiate for them every four weeks. In 
1841 there were attached to the Church in Little Rock 30 families and 
13 communicants. 

On January 1, 1841, he reported that: 


“The Vestry are about to purchase three lots which will 
cost $800 each. The owners of the lots will present one lot. Our 
Bishop has presented us with another, and the third to be 
payed for by the congregation. Subscription papers for the 
erection of a church are in circulation, $2,000 are already sub- 
scribed, and every prospect of success is before us. For these 
blessings God be praised.”’?° 


The third erly missionary station in Arkansas was at Fayetteville, 
on the borders of the Indian Territory, to which the Rev. William 
Scull, from Fort Gibson, was transferred in February, 1841. On 
his arrival he reported that he could not find one single Protestant 
Episcopalian. But shortly afterwards Bishop Polk visited the station 
and confirmed 8, describing it as “one of the most promising fields 
of labor in the State.” 


SECOND VISITATION 


On December 6, 1840, Bishop Polk set out on his second visita- 
tion to Arkansas and the Indian Territory, arriving at Little Rock on 
the 15th, and remaining for ten days, “preaching as occasion offered 
and administering the Sacraments of the Church.” He found at Little 
Rock “‘a very interesting congregation, bidding fair to be strong, had 
been organized by the Rev. William H. C. Yeager, and that steps 
were being taken for the erection of a suitable church edifice.” Three 
days were spent at Pine Bluff, where the Rev. William Mitchell had 

®*Spirit of Missions, 1840, pp. 344-45. 
10Spirit of Missions, 1841, pp. 105-106. 
11Ordered Deacon by Bishop Richard Channing Moore, of Virginia, Novem- 


ber 18, 1836. Before coming to Arkansas he was minister at St. James’ and 
Havmarket Parishes, Virginia. 
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assembled a small congregation. The bishop notes that owing to the 
unhealthiness of the! station, Mr. Mitchell was to be transferred to 
Hempstead county. Preaching at Van Buren and Fort Smith, he pro- 
ceeded to the Choctaw nation at Dockville, the principal village in 
the nation. He found “a decided wish for the regular ministrations 
of the Church.” 


BISHOP JAMES H. OTEY 
1841-1844 
Provisional Bishop 


At the General Convention of 1841, the selection of a bishop for 
Louisiana having been remitted to the House of Bishops, they elected 
Bishop Polk for that diocese, and the nomination was confirmed by 
the House of Deputies. He left in Arkansas three missionaries at work: 
Rev. William H. C. Yeager at Little Rock, Rev. William Scull at 
Fayetteville, Rev. William Mitchell at Spring Hill, Hempstead County. 
Whereupon the Presiding Bishop appointed Bishop Otey, of Tennessee, 
in charge of Arkansas and the Indian Territory. This arrangement 
continued until 1844. 

Otey started on his first visitation of Arkansas early in 1842, 
arrived at Little Rock on February 28, and records the fact that 


he was engaged every day in preaching “and enquiring into the con- 
dition of this and other stations in Arkansas.” The result of that enquiry 
was a realization of the dire need of missionaries in the State. He 
made a strong appeal to the Board of Missions for additional mission- 
aries, and in so doing made the following rather unusual sugges- 
tion: 


“And here permit to state, what you may suggest to 
clergymen who want situations. By raising his ‘Ebenezer’ at 
such a place as Van Buren, a clergyman who can save a little 
from his hard earnings, or has a little of his own laid by, may 
make such an investment of it in lands which are good and 
cheap, as will probably provide him with comforts ‘against 
a rainy day. I wish you would throw out this idea or sug- 
gestion to some of our young brethren, who are not afraid 
to venture into the wilderness for the sake of Christ and the 
Church.”?? 


At Little Rock he found the people, who were worshipping in the 
Presbyterian Church when it was not otherwise used, were feeling 
very greatly the want of a church edifice of their own. Much had been 


12Spirit of Missions, 1842, p. 102. 
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done, but more remained. The pressure of the times had seriously 
affected the payment of promises. He adds: 


“The strain, however, is very severe on Mr. Yeager; 
for while efforts are made to finish the church, next to noth- 
ing is done for his support. So soon as the church is com- 
pleted I doubt not that the station will support itself. 


718 


Bishop Otey was literally in “journeyings oft.” With a view to dis- 
covering the conditions of the Indians he traveled to Fort Towson 
in the Indian Territory and across the Choctaw nation to Fort Smith, 
and pays warm tribute to the officers of the United States Army for 
provision for his comfort and safety. 

General Taylor sent him on horseback to Van Buren, where the 
Rev. Daniel McManus was missionary. There he preached “to a very 
respectable congregation,” and states: “To-day laid the corner-stone of 
Trinity Church.” 

Returning to Little Rock, after prayers by the Rev. James Young, 
the missionary in charge, the bishop preached and confirmed 13. He 
reported that: 


“The prospects of the Church at this place continue to 
brighten under the judicious and faithful ministrations of the 
worthy Missionary. The debt of the church is nearly, if not 
wholly paid, and the need of more accommodation for those 
who attend our services, begins to be felt.’’"* 


Visiting Pine Bluff he found that every family professing at- 
tachment to the Church had moved away, and a little later he notes 
that 


“The Rev. William Mitchell, at Pine Bluff, having remained 
at his post, till his own health was nearly ruined, and until every 
communicant of his congregation had died or removed, re- 
cently took letters of dissmission to Bishop Chase.”*® 


On Sunday, November 27, 1842, Christ Church, Little Rock, 
was consecrated by Bishop Otey. Morning Prayer was read by the 
Rev. William Scull, and the lessons by Mr. Yeager. In his Journal 
the bishop describes the church as “a brick edifice, with organ gallery, 
floors laid, pulpit and the walls to be plastered, and the house painted ; 
will accommodate, when finished, 300 or 400 people.”*® Eight years 
later a wooden tower was built on the western front, a vestry room 

18S pirit of Missions, 1842, p. 103. 

14Journal General Convention, 1844, p. 224. 


15Spirit of Missions, 1843, p. 304. 
16 Annals of Christ Church, pp. 73-74. 
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being provided on the first floor. There the iainister robed and en- 
tered the church from the outside. An organ and a bell were added 
later. 

Visiting Fayetteville in 1843 the bishop found “the Church strug- 
gling hard to live,” and at Batesville “many very friendly to the Church,” 
He describes Washington as ‘a poor looking town of 300 or 400 
people.” 

On April 1, 1843, Mr. Yeager, by reason of ill health, resigned 
as the missionary at Little Rock, and became rector of St. John’s 
Church, Tallahassee, Florida; later he is listed as minister in Wash- 
ington, Mississippi. In the General Convention Journal of 1850 he is 
recorded as “residing in California.” 

He was succeeded at Little Rock by the Rev. James Young, 
who came from Florence, Alabama. His stipend was $400. He reports 
the times as hard by reason of floods which destroyed the cotton and 
corn crops, and “the country steeped in poverty,’ which increased 
the cost of living nearly fifty per cent. 

The Rev. Daniel McManus became missionary at Van Buren 
on July 13, 1843, with charge also of Fort Smith. He organized a 
Sunday school and a vestry. Two lots for a church were given by 
Colonel Dennen. The missionary reported also the promise of a bell; 
a Church Bible and Prayer Book; as much paint as the church 
will require and a handsome subscription from two officers of the gar- 
rison together with the ladies “directing their energies to the building 
of a church—all giving promise that Trinity Church, Van Buren, will, 
ere long, be ready for consecration.” There were 13 families and 170 
individuals. 

In 1844 Bishop Otey resigned his oversight of Arkansas and the 
Indian Territory, retaining his jurisdiction in Tennessee. At that time 
there were two mission stations and two missionaries in Arkansas— 
Little Rock and Van Buren. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON FREEMAN 
1844-1858 


The General Convention of 1844 elected the Rev. George Wash- 
ington Freeman, rector of Emmanuel Church, New Castle, Delaware, 
“to exercise episcopal functions in the State of Arkansas and in the 
Indian Territory south of the 36% parallel of latitude, and to exercise 
supervision over the Missions of this Church in the Republic of Texas.” 

A descendant of Edmond Freeman, who settled at Sandwich, 
Massachusetts, in 1635, he was born at Sandwich on June 13, 1789. 
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His parents were rigid Congregationalists. He was ordered deacon 
at the age of 38 on October 8, 1826, by Bishop Ravenscroft and 
priested on May 20, 1827, by the same bishop. From 1829 to 1840 
he was rector of Christ Church, Raleigh, North Carolina, and after 
serving for a short time in Tennessee and New Jersey, he became 
rector of Emmanuel Church, New Castle, Delaware. He was con- 
‘secrated October 26, 1844. 


First VISITATION 


The bishop included in his first visitation Little Rock, Van Buren, 
Fort Smith, Fayetteville, Cane Hill, and the Head Waters of White 
River. At Little Rock he confirmed 9 persons. Appealing to the 
Bishop of Massachusetts for help at this station, he wrote: 


“The Church at Little Rock, through the failure of some 
means counted upon at the time of building, is embarrassed 
by a debt, which, though small, is quite beyond the ability of 
the congregation to meet. The debt is only $800; and yet, if not 
speedily liquidated, it must cause the church to pass into cther 
hands.’’?* 


It appears that this debt of $800 was for one of the three lots for 
which the congregation had made itself responsible. Failing to collect 
some of the promised subscriptions the congregation for some time 
paid interest on that amount, but eventually found itself unable to pay 
the interest and at the same time contribute to the support of the 
missionary and was in grave danger of losing the land. 

From Little Rock he journeyed on horseback to Van Buren, 
where he found no communicants, no candidates for confirmation, 
“and I may add, no congregation proper.” At Fort Smith he found the 
same conditions prevailing. The missionary, the Rev. Mr. McManus, 
being elected as chaplain to Fort Gibson, Van Buren became vacant. 
At Fayetteville he preached in a schoolroom, and of that station he re- 


ports: 


“The Rev. Mr. Scull, the former Missionary in this part of 
Arkansas, who for the last two years, has been laboring as he 
could in this field, without compensation from any source, sup- 
porting himself and his family by the labor of his own hands, 
will probably soon accept the appointment of Chaplain to one 
of the United States military posts ; and thus this portion of the 
vineyard will be left entirely destitute.’’'* 

17S pirit of Missions, 1845, p. 327. 

18] bid., pp. 292-293. 
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At Cane Hill the bishop preached in a small storeroom and con- 
firmed three persons. He likewise licensed Captain Ch..; as a lay 
reader to conduct services pending the arrival of a missionary. 

On June 15, 1846, Mr. Young resigned as missionary at Little 
Rock, having, as he said, ‘exhausted what little property he had.” The 
Rev. C. C. Townsend reorganized the defunct parish at Van Buren 
with 32 names; also at Fort Smith with a smaller number. At Fayette- 
ville, which he visited, he found 7 Episcopal families and 9 communi- 
cants. 

Under date of October 9, 1847, Bishop Freeman made the first 
triennial report to the General Convention. It is summarized as fol- 
lows: 


“In Arkansas the progress of the Church has not, as yet, 
been very encouraging, mainly owing, perhaps, to the want 
of a supply of efficient Missionaries,” and he goes on to say: 

“The only distinct and settled congregation in the State, 
and the only Church edifice, are at Little Rock . . . it em- 
braces a due proportion of the more refined and better part 
of the society in the place, and many very excellent persons. 
The number of communicants is about 25... . At Van Buren 
and Fort Smith there are a few Communicants, perhaps 10 or 
12, and nominally organized congregations; but the Church 
had not, when the station was last visited by the Bishop, at- 
tained distinctive character and strength enough to secure a 
separate place of worship, subject to its own control, of the 
humblest kind. At Cane Hill and Fayetteville there are also a 
few Communicants . . . at Batesville there are 4 or 5 Com- 
municants; 3 or 4 at Helena and Columbia; also a few in the 
southern parts of the State.'® 


He lists the clergy as Rev. Daniel McManus at Van Buren, Rev. 
William Scull at Fayetteville, and Rev. James Young at Little Rock. 

Three years later (1850) he reported that there had been no in- 
crease in the number of missionaries during the last five years. The 
unoccupied stations were El Dorado and Camden with 15 to 20 com- 
municants; Batesville with 5 or 6, and Helena with at least 6. The 
number of communicants in the missionary stations was about 100; the 
whole number in the State “not far from 150.” In the Indian Territory 
there was one military chaplain, “but no Mission, nor is there any 
immediate prospect of our being able to establish one.” In 1853 he re- 
ported in Arkansas “but two clergymen, one the Rector of a self-sup- 


19Joyurnal General Convention, 1847, pp. 210-211. 
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porting parish, the other a. devoted and painstaking Missionary, Two 
Missionary, stations are vacant.”’., The most hopeful, feature, was the, fact 
that there. were two candidates for Holy. Orders... 

Bishop Freeman's. last, triennial, report; was,,made in “1856... There 
were then three clergymen.;, The only, occupied missionary stations. were 
Helena, Camden and, El Dorado, Fayetteville was vacant; Van )Buren 
and Fort, Smith; were, and had been for several years,. vacant, the cou, 
gregations only enjoying, the services-of the Church, at the annual, visita- 
tions of the bishop. Mention is made of a plan to establish a schgol 
under the control. of the Church. Land and_ buildings, had bas pur- 
chased, though $2,000 was still needed. 

Having resigned his oversight of the Church in Temas, ‘See 
Freeman took up his residence in Little Rock, where he died on April 
29, 1858. He was an ideal missionary bishos, a true shepherd of his 
scattered flock in Arkansas. 

On the death of Bishop Freeman the Presiding Bishop again placed 
Arkansas and the Indian Territory in May, 1858, under the care of 
Bishop Otey. 

He reports 5 clergymen regularly settled over parishes—-the Rev. 
Otis' Hackett at Old River Lake Village; the Rev. William Binet in 
charge at Van Buren, where funds were being collected for a church. 
The Rev. John Sandels had been transferred from Tennessee to Fayette- 
ville; the Rev. William Eppes. from Florida had. taken charge of the 
church at Camden following the late Rev. Mr. McHugh, and: the Rev. 
John T. Wheat, D. D., from North Carolina, had been elected rector 
of Christ Church, Little Rock, where “his labors have been very ac- 
ceptable to the congregation.” The Rev. Messrs. John Burke and 
Daniel McManus were chaplains in the United States Army. The 


“The Rey. W ‘liam Stout has been transferred from the 

Diocese of Mississippi to Arkansas, and has settled at Little 
Rock. He‘has ‘no’ parochial chatge, perforitis Miéssiotary 
labors’ wherever ‘opporttinity presents itself.’ He has been a 
liberal contributor torthe’ Missionary Funds expéndedin Arkan- 
sas, and given. much,personal labor. to the of, preaching the 
at, different and ‘strengthen things that re- 
main.’ 


The Rev.’ David’ Margot’ Was dtdained ‘deaton by Bishop Otey and 
transferred to the Diodese 6f New ‘York. Mr?! Langstroth, resident of 
Little Rock, was admitted as a candidate for Holy ' Orders. 


20Journal General Convention, 1859, p. 359. 
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HENRY CHAMPLIN LAY 
1859-1869 


At the General Convention of 1859 Henry Champlin Lay, rector 
of the Church of the Nativity, Huntsville, Alabama, was elected Mis- 
sionary Bishop of Arkansas to succeed Bishop Freeman, and was con- 
secrated on October 23 of that year. 

Born at Richmond, Virginia, December 6, 1813, he graduated from 
the University of Virginia in 1842, and from the Virginia Theological 
Seminary four years later. He was ordered deacon July 10, 1846, by 
Bishop William Meade, of Virginia, and on July 12, 1848, was ad- 
vanced to the priesthood by Bishop Cobbs, of Alabama. 

He established his headquarters in Arkansas at Fort Smith. His 
jurisdiction embraced the vast Southwest. The only means of travel 
were on horseback, by stage and river boats, and it would have taken 
three years for one man to cover it adequately. 

Within two years of his consecration the War Between the States 
broke out and Arkansas seceded from the Union in 1861, and the 
churches to the South organized the “General Council of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church in the Confederate States of America.’’ Where- 
upon, Lay presented his resignation as missionary bishop to the Pre- 
siding Bishop in the North and notified the senior bishop in the South 
that he would be willing to continue his work in Arkansas. 


THE PRIMARY CONVENTION OF THE DIOCESE OF ARKANSAS”! 


The Primary Convention of the Diocese of Arkansas,” convened 
at Christ Church, Little Rock, on November 1, 1862. Of the 
six clergy in the district there were present the Rev. Messrs. J. M. Cur- 
tis, of Camden; W. C. Stout, of Hawkstone; R. W. Trimble, of Pine 
Bluff, and J. T. Wheat, of Little Rock, together with the following lay 
delegates entitled to seats: from Little Rock, Messrs. J. H. Crease (ab- 
sent); D. Ringo and L. E. Barber from Fort Smith; R. M. Johnson 
from Hawkstone; from Pine Bluff, W. A. Cantrell and R. Clements, 
and from Camden, Weldon E. Wright. 

On November 3 the clerical and lay delegates proceeded “to or- 
ganize the Protestant Episcopal Church in the State of Arkansas into 
a Diocese and adopted a Constitution for the same.” It also applied for 
admission into the General Council of the Church in the Confederate 
States. The Rev. Messrs. J. T. Wheat, W. C. Stout and J. M. 

21The proceedings of this convention, also that of 1863, as set forth in 


the Journal of Bishop Lay, are reprinted in THe HistortcaL MaGazine for 
March, 1939, pp. 68ff and 70ff. 
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Curtis were elected clerical delegates, and Messrs. Doctor John Seay, 
L. B. Shepard and D. Ringo lay delegates. 

After silent prayer the Rt. Rev. Henry C. Lay was unanimously 
elected Bishop of Arkansas. 

The General Council met in St. Paul’s Church, Augusta, Georgia, 
on November 12, 1862, Bishop Lay preaching the opening sermon. 

The House of Bishops concurred with the House of Deputies in 
“admitting the Diocese of Arkansas to union with and representation 
in the General Council of this Church,” likewise “ratified and confirmed 
the election of the Rt. Rev. Henry C. Lay, D. D., to be Bishop of the 
Diocese of Arkansas.”*? So, for the time being, Arkansas ceased to 
be a missionary district. 

At this Council Bishop Lay made his report on the state of the 
Church since the three years following his consecration. An effort had 
been made to establish a mission in Santa Fe, New Mexico, and a pro- 
jected visit to Arizona and New Mexico by the bishop was hindered 
by the outbreak of the War. He added: 


“T have, on several occasions, traveled through the Chero- 
kee and Chocktaw nations, preaching as opportunity offered, 
and seeking to acquaint myself with the peculiarities of that 
field. I was kindly reccived everywhere among these people, 
and some desire was expressed to have the Church established 
among them. The unsettled condition of the country has ren- 
dered any specific effort impossible.”** 


He estimated the number of communicants in Arkansas at 400; 
there had been 1 ordination, 151 confirmations and he listed the clergy 
as follows: 

Rev. J. M. Curtis, St. John’s Church, Camden. 

Rev. Otis Hackett, Emmanuel Church, Lake Village. 

Rev. David Kerr, residing near El Dorado. 

Rev. Daniel McManus, residing near Fayetteville. 

Rev. John Sandels, St. John’s Church, Fort Smith. 

Rev. W. C. Stout, Church, Hawkstone. 

Rev. R. W. Trimble, St. John’s Church, Pine Bluff. 

Rev. J. T. Wheat, Christ Church, Little Rock. 

Rey. R. H. Murphy (Deacon), Washington, together with two 
clergy listed as “non-resident in the diocese”: 

Rev. B. R. S. Boemond. 

Rev. W. H. Smythe (Deacon). 


22)ournal General Council, 1862, p. 161. 
23[bid., Appendix C, pp. 191-192. 
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Bishop Lay’s estimate of the attitude of the General Council is 
worthy of note. He said: 


“Our final severance from the Ecclesiastical Legislature of 
the Church in the United States was effected without one word 
of bitterness on our part, and in the fear of God we open a new 
volume in our history.”** 


Tue SEcoND DiocEsSAN CONVENTION 


was held May 13, 1863. In addition to the bishop there were present the 
Rev. Messrs. J. M. Curtis, W. C. Stout and R. W. Trimble, together 
with lay delegates from Christ Church, Little Rock; St. John’s, Cam- 
den; Grace, Washington; Hawkstone; Trinity, Pine Bluff; and St. 
Michael’s, Arkadelphia. The parishes of Spring Hill, St. Paul’s, Fay- 
etteville, and St. John’s, Phillip’s County, were dropped from the roll. 
102 Confirmations and 359 Communicants were reported. 

The outstanding feature was the address of the bishop, in the course 
of which he recited his visitations during which he had no settled home. 
Arkansas was invaded by the Federal troops and he had removed his 
family from danger. There is one pathetic entry in his Journal: 


“Feb. 18. I committed to the grave the body of my son, 
Thomas Atkinson. It was a dark and lonely day, a time of 
public apprehension when I could not call upon my friends to 
aid me. I buried him with no other help than that of my domes- 
tics, and myself read the office for the burial of the dead.’’** 


He made as many visitations in Arkansas as possible, often preach- 
ing in private houses. Traveling sometimes on horseback and some- 
times on foot, he made a partial visitation of Louisiana and Georgia 
and assisted at the funeral of Bishop Polk. 

There is one very interesting record of his war experiences: 


“He then consented, at the invitation of the Bishop of 
Georgia, to assume the oversight of the Chaplaincies of the 
Army of the Tennessee, and joined the army about the time it 
fell back on Atlanta. He held no commission, but was recog- 
nized by common consent as ‘Missionary Bishop to the army 
of the Tennessee.’ 

“The Rev. Dr. C. T. Quintard, that most zealous and effi- 
cient of Army Chaplains, associated himself with the Bishop, 
occupying together a tent at Head Quarters, and messing with 
General Shoup, Chief of Staff, throughout the siege. Numerous 


24H storIcAL MAGAZINE, March, 1939, p. 83. 
25] bid., p. 80. 
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services were held, chiefly in Hospitals and in the open air. 
Many were also confirmed on sick beds, under an arbor, and 
sometimes, at an unexpected encounter, under the shade of a 
tree on the roadside, including Gen. Hood, Commander in 
Chief, officers of various grades, and privates.’’*® 


The night after the battle of Shiloh he arrived at Huntsville, Ala- 
bama, only to find it occupied by Federal troops, which remained in 
possession for nearly five months. He writes: 


“For two weeks of this period I was imprisoned, in com- 
mon with eleven citizens of the town, arrested as hostages; 
most of the time I was in solitary confinement under guard. 


9927 


On December 22, 1862, he crossed the river at Vicksburg, and 
reached Arkansas six days later, preaching at Pine Bluff and con- 
firming eight persons. This congregation was worshipping in a bor- 
rowed church, but the bishop “was gratified to observe how it had 
carried on under many difficulties.” In general the work in Arkansas 
was sorely crippled by the strife. The church at Little Rock was used 
as a military hospital; Helena was taken for a post chapel; it was re- 
ported that “Fayetteville is desolated. Van Buren nearly so by repeated 
raids.” The bishop summed up the situation when he noted that “for 
part of the time services had been suspended, without exception, in 
every parish and station.” The clergy were scattered and some were com- 
pelled to engage in secular occupation to earn a living. 

At the close of the War Bishop Lay had in Arkansas “two unsup- 
ported clergymen, without cure, laboring for their daily bread.” Some 
of the former clergy returned so that in 1868 he was able to report six 
presbyters at work, one without parochial charge and one deacon. So far 
as the Indian Territory was concerned he said: “I know of but two 
or three communicants in that region.” 


REUNION 


When the General Convention of 1865 convened at Philadelphia 
the War was over and the way was paved to the reunion of the Church 
to the North and to the South. 

There were notable absences. The clerical and lay deputies from 
the dioceses of Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
South Carolina and Virginia did not answer to the roll, though their 
names were called. The House of Clerical and Lay Deputies by formal 


26HIsToRICAL MAGAZINE, March, 1939, pp. 78-79. 
2tIbid., p. 81 
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résolution offered “its profound ‘gratitiide to God that we have! amon¢ 
usour brethren, the Clerical’ and: Lay Depitties froni the’ dioceses" of 
Texas, North Carolina, and» Tennessee}-dnd ‘that-we recognize their 
presence in our midst token and: pledge of ‘the: fiiture and entire 
restotation: of ithe:union of the! Church throughout the: length: and 
breadth, of the further move inthe! healing of the breach was 
the recognition of the, validity of consecration of Bishop ‘W, Wil- 
mer, of Alabama, who had been consecrated in the Confederate Church, 

Bishop. Lay, had; much, to do, with the, restoration of unity. . To- 
gether with Bishop Thomas Atkinson, of North Carolina, he attended 
the opening. service of the convention. _. 

followed is thus graphically described: 


“At the: opening services of the General of 
1865 the two southern bishops modestly took seats. with ‘the: 
congregation in the nave of the church; and a thrill of deep 
emotion passed through the vast assembly when, their presence, 
was observed, and it was whispered that the South was coming 
back. Messengers were sent to conduct them to seats among 
the other bishops in thé courtesy idf which they were 
fully sensible, but which they; felt:tt proper to decline. After 
the service the Bishops of New York and Maryland went with 
others te igreet jthem, and. with friendly, violence: drew thenr 


towards, the House: of Bishops. It, was, when, they, hesi- 


tated to enter that house until they should know | on “what 
“terns ‘and’ with ‘what understanding’ were to be ‘received; 
"Bishop Potter addressed: to’ thémicthé: memorabile words 
»fTrusti alk;to the; dove -and. honor ,of your, brethren.’ ber 
could, ask, and, ,they, desired, no other assurance. They knew 
_ the men with whom they had to deal. They etitered’ Withotit ' 
further hesitation, ’and the House: of Bishopis!‘ndbly: redeemed 
af tt 71 22 


bes Lay took. seat: in the, House, ‘of on, the second, 
day.at; the, convention. acs 
only, yemains, to say that at the meeting of the Council of 
the, Church. in, the, Confederate, States the digceses 3 in upion, with ‘the’ 
Council were made free to. reSume their former ecclesiastical relations, 
and the Council itself dissolved. 
Reunion Jeft Aykansas in,an angmalous position. It had become a 
diocese:. and Lay had been. fecognized | as. diocesan, but there was no 
diocese that, gpuld. No iocesan convention éorivene, 
for, there, were n cle ergy entitled to seats, ‘and n Tay Aetegatés catild 
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be gathered. Under these circumstances Bishop Lay acted the part 
of a Christian statesman expressing his willingness that Arkansas should 
again become a missionary district and he himself revert to the status 
of a missionary bishop in the reunited Church. 

Recovery was slow, hampered by lack of clergy and of means. From 
1865 to 1868 he confirmed only 264 persons, “largely non-parochial.” 

In 1869 he was elected bishop of the newly formed diocese of 
Easton, Maryland. 

The Arkansas Churchman says of his work in Arkansas: 


“A true pioneer, a conscientious and indefatigable worker, 
a great soul and a Christian statesman of the first rank was 
Henry Champlin Lay, who drew together, and really established 
these early beginnings with some degree of permanence during 
the ten years of his Episcopate.’’*® 


He died September 17, 1885. 


HENRY NILES PIERCE 
1870-1899 


In the year 1870 Henry Niles Pierce, rector of St. Paul’s Church, 
Springfield, Illinois, was elected Missionary Bishop of Arkansas and 
the Indian Territory. It was an auspicious moment in the development 
of the State. The wounds of the War were healing slowly. Railroads 
had arrived; the population was increasing; that of Little Rock from 
four to fifteen thousand in six years. The Church in Arkansas was 
faced with a great opportunity for expansion, the new bishop giving 
himself unsparingly to the task for the twenty-nine years of his epis- 
copate. In less than two years the number of clergy increased from eight 
to twelve, and confirmations doubled. When the diocese was organized 
in 1871 it had 11 priests, 1 deacon and 720 communicants. Fortu- 
nately, we are able to reproduce, in substance, the following address 
read by Mr. W. Henry Rector, historiographer of the diocese, at the 
convention of 1946. It reads as follows: 


ADDRESS OF THE HISTORIOGRAPHER 


It was Quinquagesima, February 27, 1870, the steamer Clarksville, 
which had left New Orleans on the 20th bound for Little Rock, was tied 
up upon a sandbar down the river from the town of Pine Bluff. It re- 


29Diamond Jubilee Number. Arkansas Churchman, January, 1946. 
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quired a cable from the shore to pull her off the sandbar, and just about 
3:00 in the afternoon she docked at Pine Bluff. There was the usual 
activity attendant upon the arrival of a river boat. The Negro stevedores 
began to remove the cargo, consisting principally of bales of goods, bar- 
rels of flour and sugar, casks of molasses and undoubtedly also barrels 
of whiskey. 

The gangplank was lowered and among the passengers going ashore 
was a large, well built man in clerical clothes. He was accompanied 
by his wife and two small daughters. There was something striking 
about his appearance. He walked with a step that was both firm and 
sure. His posture was erect. He was about 50 years of age and one 
seeing him would have been immediately impressed, and especially by the 
appearance of his face, which radiated both intellectuality and kindli- 
ness. Indeed, if the observer had been religiously inclined he might well 
have thought of another journey in another age made by the great 
Apostle to the Gentiles. 

We follow this gentleman down the gangplank until his feet rest for 
the first time upon the soil of Arkansas, the State in which he is to live 
and labor for nearly thirty years. 

There were less than one-half million people living in Arkansas at 
that time. The population of Little Rock was 12,000. Pine Bluff had a 
population of 2,000, and Fort Smith and Helena each had a population of 
about 2,200. It had been just a few years since the surrender of Lee at 
Appomattox. The southland, Arkansas included, was still in the throes of 
reconstruction. The carpetbagger was on all sides. The government ot 
the State was still, to a large extent, in the control of those who had 
been her conquerors. The people were poor, in many cases destitute. 
The Constitution of 1874 (under which the State now operates) had not 
been written. But this stranger, though he came from the North, was not 
a carpetbagger. He was a Missionary in the Church of God. 

Our distinguished passenger was none other than the Rt. Rev. 
Henry Niles Pierce, D. D., LL. D., the 95th bishop in the American 
succession of the Historic Episcopate. He recently had been elected 
Missionary Bishop of Arkansas and the Indian Territory. . . . 

Bishop Pierce was consecrated in Christ Church, Mobile, Alabama, 
January 25, 1870; Bishop Green, of Mississippi, being the consecrator ; 
Bishop Wilmer, of Alabama, and Bishop Young, of Florida, being the 
presentors, and Bishop Whitehouse, of Illinois, preaching the sermon. 

He was born in Pawtucket, Rhode Island, October 19, 1820, and 
was graduated from Brown University in 1842. His theological studies 
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were chiefly under the direction of Dr. Francis Vinton*® and Rev. 
George W. Hathaway, both of Rhode Island.*! His family were mem- 
bers of the Baptist denomination and he first thought of entering the 
Baptist ministry. When he began to study, however, he found that the 
Episcopal Church was nearer in all respects to the original Church as 
founded by our Lord and His Apostles. 

Because of the rigors of the New England climate, which affected 
adversely his throat and bronchia, he, on advice of his physician, moved 
to a warmer climate, first to Florida and later to Texas. He was 
ordered deacon, April 23, 1848, by Bishop George W. Freeman, 
ordained to the priesthood in Matagorda, Texas, January 3. 1849, and 
began his ministry in Washington County, that State, where he founded 
the churches of St. Peter at Brenham and St. Paul at Washington, 
later becoming rector of Christ Church at Matagorda, where on April 
18 he married Miss Nannie Haywood Sheppard. His work kept him 
out in the balmy Texas air most of the time, with the result that he 
acquired an unusually strong physique and enjoyed good health, which 
continued until his last illness and death nearly 50 years later. 

He served for a time as rector of St. Paul’s Church, Rahway, New 
Jersey, and in October, 1857, became rector of St. John’s Parish, Mobile, 
Alabama, where he remained for eleven years. During the summer of 
1858 he and a Roman Catholic priest were the only ministers who re- 
mained through the severest epidemic of yellow fever that ever visited 
Mobile. 

In November, 1868, he accepted a call to St. Paul’s Church, Spring- 
field, Illinois, where he had been a little more than a year when he was 
elected by the House of Bishops to be Missionary Bishop of Arkansas 
and the Indian Territory. He was the fourth Missionary Bishop of 
Arkansas, his predecessors having been Bishop Leonidas Polk (1838- 
1841), Bishop George Washington Freeman (1844-1858), and Bishop 
Henry Champlin Lay (1859-1869). 

At the time of Bishop Pierce’s consecration, the Church in Arkansas 
was exceedingly weak. There was, according to Bishop Lay, a total com- 

80Rey. Dr. Francis Vinton, born at Providence, Rhode Island, August 29, 
1809. Ordered Deacon by Bishop A. V. Griswold, September 30, 1838. Rector 
St. Stephen’s, Providence, R. I.; Trinity Church, Newport, R. I.; Emmanuel 
and Grace Churches, Brooklyn, New York. In 1855 he became an assistant 
minister of Trinity Parish, New York City, being assigned to St. Paul’s Chape 
He died September 29, 1872. 

31Rev. George Washington Hathaway. Ordered Deacon by Bishop Buwen, 
of South Carolina, December 10, 1824. In 1826 he is listed as minister of St. 
David’s, Cheraw, South Carolina. In the Journal of 1829 it is recorded that 
“This gentleman removed into the Eastern Diocese, about two years ago, with- 


out the usual Canonical dismission from this diocese.” In 1832 it is stated 
that he was “sometime minister of St. Mark’s, Warren, Rhode Island.” 
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municant strength of 605. There were only five church buildings and 
one rectory. We quote the following from a note by the Secretary of 
the Diocese appearing in the Journal of the twenty-third Annual Coun- 


cil: 


“When the Bishop took charge of the jurisdiction to which 
he was assigned he entered upon a life of hardship, sacrifice and 
unremitting toil. The field he had entered was a purely mission- 
ary field, with a few scattered congregations, very feeble, both 
in means and numbers, and far removed from one another. 
The Episcopal visitations involved great labor, fatigue and ex- 
posure. Only a very strong man physically could undertake 
such work. The only railroad at that time in the State was the 
Memphis and Little Rock, and perhaps some portions of other 
lines. The great Iron Mountain system (now the Missouri 
Pacific), had not been completed. The railroad bridge at Little 
Rock was not built until 1872-73. Traveling in the State was 
mostly by stages, private conveyances and by boat. 

“The above statement will give some idea of the missionary 
field and work upon which the Bishop had entered. The old 
journals, as well as the later ones, show that he traveled as 
many as eight and nine thousand miles each year, which is a 
remarkable record of endurance and faithfulness of purpose.” 


Tue BisHop’s JOURNAL 


The entry in Bishop’s Pierce’s Journal covering the day he 
put foot on the soil of Arkansas is interesting. It is as follows: 


“February 27. Quinquagesima. Hoped to reach Pine Bluff 
in time for morning services, as the boat intends stopping there 
for several hours. But the boat struck on a bar and was de- 
tained 3 or + hours. After trying to spar her over in vain, a 
cable was run ashore and we hauled over. Arrived at Pine 
Bluff at 3 o’clock. Here I first set my foot on the soil of 
Arkansas. I inquired my way to the building (a Baptist Chapel 
now rented for Church services) where the Rev. Mr. Trimble 
holds services. The children were assembling to practice Church 
music. Their bright, intelligent faces and quiet manners im- 
pressed me very favorably with the Church people in Arkansas 
on this my first glimpse of them. Learning that the minister, 
Mr. Trimble, was expected there momentarily, I waited for him, 
as his residence was nearly a mile away as I understood. After 
a little I walked out a few squares to see the new Church now 
being erected. It is of brick, Gothic in style and the plans cor- 
rectly carried out. It will be a very beautiful Church— . 
The walls are up and the roof is now being covered. Re- 
turning to the Chapel found that Mr. T. had not yet made his 
appearance. Mr. (not legible) offered to take me in his buggy 
to his house. Mrs. Pierce and the girls went back to the boat. 
Found Mr. T. not well. Had a very pleasant reception and a 
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delightful little call. Then Mrs. T. drove me to the boat, it had 
been waiting for nearly an hour, though I had been absent 
only the 2% hours that the Captain had told me I could have 
ashore. Bidding Mrs. T. a hurried goodbye I went aboard 
and at 51% o’clock we started again up the river.” 


“(Little Rock)—March 2, Ash Wednesday. My first 
service in Arkansas. Mr. Morrell said Morning Prayer. I 
said the Ante-Communion and preached. A fair congregation 
for a week day as compared with other localities. At 7 p. m. 
the Rector, Rev. Henry H. Morrell, said evening services and 
I preached again. Kept the day as a strict fast from sundown 
to sundown. In the afternoon, Mr. Morrell, myself and wife 
called at Mr. Gilbert Knapp’s to see about arranging for board. 

“March 3. Myself and family moved from the rectory to 
Mr. Knapp’s. At night was called to go to Capt. Kidders, 
whose wife was lying very sick. I drove to the rectory and 
told Mr. Morrell of the case and at his request proceeded on 
the visit. Found the patient very low. She had heard of the 
arrival gf the new Bishop and wished much to see him. My 
visit seemed to comfort her not a little. We find ourselves 
very satisfactorily settled at Mr. Knapp’s. The family consists 
only of Mr. K. and wife. A son of Mrs. K. is now at school 
in Virginia with General Lee. 


“March 29. Arrived at Augusta about 5 o’clock this morn- 
ing. Rev. C. A. Bruce and Mr. Stevens at whose house I am 
to stay while here, met me. . . . After breakfast I called with 
Mr. B. at Col. Patterson’s office where I met also Col. Pickett 
and many others, mostly lawyers. The Circuit Court is in ses- 
sion here, Judge William Story presiding. William H. Hawes, 
Esq., District Attorney. They both reside at Madison. They 
both called on me in the afternoon and after a long, interest- 
ing conversation they almost decided to come to Confirmation. 
I will add here what I learned the next day from Mr. Hawes 
that they, Judge S. and himself had determined to come for- 
ward, the former for Baptism and both for Confirmation, 
early in June at Little Rock, where they expected to be at that 
time on business. Col. Pickett also defers Confirmation for the 
reason that he is now awaiting trial on a political charge of 
treason against the State of Arkansas arising from real or 
supposed opposition to the doings of the militia here last year. 
We came near to giving a visible illustration of the manner in 


Starting with the day of his consecration, Bishop Pierce began to 
keep this journal. He continued it practically until the time of his death 
nearly 30 years later. It comprises some six or seven large ledger books, 
the old-fashioned type ledger, and is written entirely in longhand. I find 
it interesting to pursue it further and quote as follows from entries made 
during his first year as Missionary Bishop: 
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which the Church ignores all merely political questions by ex- 
hibiting the Judge, the prosecuting attorney and the accused all 
kneeling side by side to receive the Apostolic rite of Confir- 
mation. 

“April 25. About 2 o’clock the boat reached Van Buren. 
As she laid there several hours we, Capt. Wells and myself, 
took a stroll through the town. It is in situation beautiful, lying 
at the foot of a hill . . . the eastern extremity of the Boston 
Mountain range. The view from the hill top behind the town, 
as I learned subsequently, is a very fine one. The place is neat 
and gradually recovering from the effects of the War. At 5 
o'clock we reached Ft. Smith. . . . The first person I met 
at Ft. Smith was Mr. Long, a brother-in-law of Ralph Marsh, 
Rahway, N. J., with whom I was acquainted a dozen years 
since. . . . The Rev. Mr. Sandels came to meet me and also 
Col. Brooks. Mr. Sandels took me in his buggy first to Mr. 
Leymour’s banking house and then to his residence. I am to be 
his guest here. At 7% we had service in St. John’s Church, 
Ft. Smith. Mr. Sandels said Evening Prayer and I preached. 
. . . After the service there was a meeting of the congregation 
adjourned from Easter Monday to determine whether the pews 
for the ensuing year should be free or rented. . . . The con- 
gregation decided for free pews. Thank God, Thank God. 

“April 29. . . . At 12% noon took the stage to Fayette- 
ville, Washington Co., over Boston Mountain. This is ac- 
counted the rough road of Arkansas. I shall not recommend 
it as a pleasure drive. But if the stage driver can travel it daily.. 
without grumbling for $30 a month, I can take it patiently once 
or twice a year. Gen. F. C. Armstrong very kindly furnished 
me with a free pass. Distance 60 miles. Rode all night the road 
too rough for sleeping. (30) Morning. Mrs. Bell sent her 
servant girl to the stage to inquire whether I had arrived, 
who took me bag and baggage to her home. After break- 
fast I took a nap for two hours. Calls from Dr. Charles W. 
Deane, Mr. Charles H. Leverett, Mr. Washington, Mr. Lind- 
sey, Editor of the “Echo” and the Rev. Mr. Hoge, our mis- 
sionary here. At 7% Mr. Hoge said Evening Prayer and I 
preached to a good congregation. The services were held in 
the Academy, it being larger than the hall where they were 
wont to assemble. There was a small church here but it was 
blown down during the war and now nothing remains but a 
part of the foundation on which it rested. The situation is 
good, but as at Ft. Smith, the Church lot is too small. There 
are vacant lots adjoining and I have advised the Churchmen 
at Fayetteville to secure more ground if possible and even to 
change the site if necessary to this end. 

“May 30. Left Hot Springs for Little Rock at 4 o’clock 
a. m. and arrived at 7 p.m. Distance 60 miles. . . . I add here 
a summary of my work on the Upper Arkansas and at Hot 
Springs. I have been on these trips 33 days—I have traveled 
821 miles held services 30 times; preached 29 sermons; cate- 
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chized 1—administered Holy Communion 6 times (once in 
private) ; baptized 1 adult and 4 infants; confirmed 22 persons 
on 8 different occasions; made 6 Confirmation addresses and 
4 others in explanation of the Church’s faith and practice.” 


Bishop Pierce was a man of great scholarly attainments. He had 
taught higher mathematics at Brown University and was learned in the 
ancient languages, Hebrew, Greek and Latin. His fame as a scholar 
extended far beyond the Missionary District of Arkansas. It was recog- 
nized by an Archbishop of Canterbury, who appointed him upon a Com- 
mission to confer with the Greek Church with reference to the trans- 
lation of a word in the Nicene Creed on which the Eastern and Western 
branches of the Church Catholic disagreed. The Eastern Orthodox 
Church rendered the phrase “From the Father through the Son,” while 
the Western Church had it to read, “From the Father and the Son.” 
It is interesting to note in this connection that Bishop Pierce differed 
from his brethren of the Anglican Communion and concurred in the in- 
terpretation by the scholars of the Eastern Church. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE DIOCESE 


In the spring of 1871, Bishop Pierce, realizing that something 
should be done to strengthen the Church in Arkansas, called a Con- 
vocation of the clergy and laity to be held upon Ascension Day (May 
18) at Christ Church, Little Rock. At this Convocation there were seven 
clergymen present, to-wit: Rev. Messrs. W. C. Stout, D. C. McManus, 
R. W. Trimble, R. G. Jenkins, C. A. Bruce, C. M. Hoge and T. B. Lee. 
There were lay delegates from three parishes—Messrs. Barber, Christ 
Church, Little Rock; Ramsey, St. Paul’s, Batesville, and Stone, St. 
John’s, Helena. The Bishop in his Journal for May 18th says, “My ob- 
ject in summoning this Convocation was to effect some organization of 
the Churchmen of the State for more effective work. Having proposed 
several points for consideration, committees were appointed to report 
thereon.” On the next day, May 19, Rev. W. C. Stout, Chairman of the 
Committee on Organization reported in favor of a full Diocesan organi- 
zation. This report was adopted, as well as a resolution requesting the 
Bishop to call a Primary Convention. The day fixed was St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Day, August 24, 1871. 
I quote the following from the minutes of that Convention: 


“At a meeting of the Clergy of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of the State of Arkansas, and Lay Delegates from the 
Parishes therein, in Primary Convention, called by the Rt. Rev. 
H. N. Pierce, Missionary Bishop of Arkansas, at the suggestion 
of a previous convocation of the Clergy, for the purpose of or- 
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ganizing a Diocese, and held at Christ Church, Little Rock, on 
Thursday, the 24th day of August, A. D., 1871, after morning 
services, a charge by the Bishop and the Communion: 


PRESENT 


The Rt. Rev. H. N. Pierce, Missionary Bishop; 
Rev. D. McManus, of St. John’s Church, Ft. Smith 
Rev. W. C. Stout, of Hawkstone Church, Perry Co. 
Rev. P. G. Jenkins, of Grace Church, Washington 
Rev. R. W. Trimble, of Trinity Church, Pine Bluff 
Rev. T. J. Beard, of St. John’s Church, Helena 
Rev. John Gordon, of St. Michael’s Church, Arka- 
delphia 
Rey. P. S. Ruth, of Hot Springs Church, Hot Springs. 


The Rt. Rev. H. N. Pierce, D. D., LL. D., presiding, 
called the Convention to order, and appointed the Rev. Messrs. 
Stout and McManus a Committee on Credentials of Lay Dele- 
gates, who reported that the credentials of the following Dele- 
gates were in due form: 


Messrs. John Wassell, for Christ Church, Little Rock 
C. H. Stone, for St. John’s Church, Camden ; 
R. V. McCracken, for Trinity Church, Pine Bluff; 
John P. McClendenin, for St. Paul’s Church, Bates- 
ville 


for St. John’s Church, Helena. 


Messrs. Wassell, C. H. Stone, McCracken and Clendenin, 
being present, took their seats as Lay Delegates. 


On motion, L. E. Barber was elected Secretary of the Con- 
vention.” 


Mr. Barber was clerk of the Supreme Court of Arkansas. 
The profound and primitive Catholicity of Bishop Pierce domi- 
nated his entire address to the Convention. J quote from it as follows: 


“Brethren of the C. lergy and Laity: 


“We are met together to organize the Church in Arkansas 
into a Diocese, if, on mature deliberation, such a step should 
seem wise and expedient. 

“When I summoned the Clergy and Laity to meet me in 
convocation a few months ago, I did not look for speedy action 
in this direction. It seemed, indeed, very desirable that we 
should have some organization of the Church here. The 
Parishes and Clergy were but disjecta membra. Each Clergy- 
man stood isolated; each one was working alone. None ex- 
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tended a helping hand to his brother, for they were strangers 
to one another. Our system, practically, was pure Congre- 
gationalism, save that the Bishop was a connecting link to hold 
them loosely together. We lacked the strength that is derived 
from combination. And the very loneliness of his position de- 
pressed the heart and enfeebled the energies to a greater or 
less degree. My desire was to bring nearer each to each these 
scattered fragments that there might be united and cooperative 
action. 

But when the committee charged with the duty of con- 
sidering the subject of organization began to weigh the matter, 
they were, at every step, more and more impressed with the fact 
that no organization would be adequate to our wants, save such 
as would give the Church in Arkansas a full and complete 
Diocesan character. I was, therefore, requested to summon a 
Primary Convention of the Diocese of Arkansas, at Little Rock, 
at some time near the end of summer. We are now met in ac- 
cordance with the resolution then passed. The Church in 
Arkansas is now more fully represented than at our former 
meeting, and you come authorized to take such action as may 
redound to the glory of God and the prosperity of this por- 
tion of the Lord’s vineyard. 

A committee, appointed at our Convocation in May last, 
has prepared a draft of the Constitution and Canons, to be laid 
before you. This much was done in order that we might not 
be compelled to hurry up the work of weeks and months in a 
few days. This is but a draft, to be altered as you see fit, or to 
be thrown aside for something better, if such be offered. 

You are, of course, too well taught to imagine that we 
are about to adopt a Constitution of the Church, whether in 
Arkansas or elsewhere. The Church received her Divine Con- 
stitution more than eighteen centuries since. The essential 
government and laws of the Church of God were established 
by her founders in the beginning, and no man, or collection 
of men, have any power to change them. But in the beginning 
many things were left to be arranged by human wisdom, and 
consequently these vary according to the exigencies of time, and 
place, and circumstances. . . . The Apostles and Apostolic 
men of old arranged well the Church’s system, and the nearer 
we approach to the early Church the more efficient we shall 
find our organization. And I believe we can lay a foundation 
now for a nearer approach, in some respects at least, to the 
primitive system than the Church in this country has ever 
made. I refer here to the primitive Diocesan system.”’*? 

82Bishop Pierce strongly believed that in the Primitive Church a diocese 
took the name of the see city, and not of a political division. The new diocese 
was admitted into union at the General Convention of 1871. The clerical deputies 
were the Rev. Messrs. Caleb A. Bruce, Robert W. Trimble, William C. Stout, 
Thomas J. Beard, the one lay deputy being Mr. R. V. McCracken, of Pine Bluff. 
At this Convention the bishop reported 9 churches, 1 chapel, 11 presbyters, one 
deacon, and 720 communicants. 
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The Primary Convention consumed three days. In addition to those 
who were present at the opening session, the minutes show that on the 
last day of the Convention, the Rev. C. A. Bruce, of St. Paul’s, Bates- 
ville; Grace Church, Jacksonport, and St. Paul’s, Augusta; Dr. J. A. 
Stinson, lay delegate from Grace Church, Jacksonport, and Messrs. 
J. M. Bosley and P. K. Roots, delegates from St. Paul’s, Augusta, 
were present. 

A Committee on Constitution and Canons, which had been ap- 
pointed at the Convocation held in May preceding, made its report, 
and the Constitution and Canons presented were, with slight amend- 
ments, proposed by the Convention. 


ELECTION OF DiocesAN BISHOP 


At 4:00 on the afternoon of the third day, the same being a special 
order, the Convention proceeded to the election of a Bishop for the 
Diocese of Arkansas. After Convention prayer and a few moments de- 
voted to silent prayer, the Clergy retired. Shortly thereafter they re- 
turned and announced that they had unanimously nominated, by ballot, 
the Rt. Rev. Henry Niles Pierce as the Bishop of the Diocese of Arkan- 
sas. Bishop Pierce then called the Rev. Mr. Trimble to the chair and 
retired from the room. The Lay Delegates, voting by Parishes, then 
proceeded to ballot on the nomination made by the Clergy, and unani- 
mously concurred therein. A Committee being appointed to notify the 
Bishop-elect, retired and after a time reported that they had performed 
the duty assigned them, and that the Bishop would respond in person. 

The minutes of the meeting read as follows: “The Bishop, having 
entered and resumed the Chair, addressed the Council in regard to the 
Episcopate ; declaring that, though at this time he was not prepared to 
accept or decline the office of Bishop of the Diocese of Arkansas, he 
would not leave his present field of labor until the Diocese of Arkansas 
was prepared to sustain a Bishop.” 

Resolutions were adopted providing for the purchase of a life in- 
surance policy on the life of the Bishop in the sum of $20,000. This 
Resolution is not as clear as it might be, but it was evidently the inten- 
tion to make the proceeds of this policy an endowment for the Epis- 
copate, if and when it should be paid. 

Under the Constitution adopted, the governing body of the Diocese 
was called “the Council.” Under the Constitution now in effect it is 
styled “the Convention.” 

The first annual meeting of this Council was held in Christ Church, 
Little Rock, beginning May 9, 1872. The Constitution and Canons pre- 
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viously proposed by the Primary Convention were read and, after slight 
amendments, were adopted. Although Bishop Pierce had not accepted 
his election as Bishop of the Diocese, he presided at this meeting of the 
Council. 

With reference to his election as Diocesan, he said: 


“T am not, therefore, even now, prepared to accept the office 
of Diocesan of Arkansas. Should the Council, however, desire 
to settle the matter before the assembling of the next General 
Convention, I will not impede any action that it may now wish 
to take. I will decline, at once, and leave it as perfectly free 
as it was before my election. If, on the other hand, I still re- 
serve my answer, it must be with the express understanding 
that the election continue in as full force as it had on the day 
it was made, and that I have the time till the next General Con- 
vention in which to make my answer, unless I may deem it 
expedient to accept sooner. I leave the decision of this matter 
in the hands of this Council, and will be guided by its wishes. 
Meantime, I cannot but urge you to take steps looking to the 
future support of the Episcopacy of Arkansas. The measures 
proposed at our Primary Council have, so far, proved abor- 
tive. I feel that I can urge this subject upon your considera- 
tion with all the more freedom, in as much as it does not con- 
cern myself personally.” 


The failure of the Bishop to accept his election was due wholly to 
the utter inability of the Diocese to pay him even a meager salary with 
which to support himself, his wife and four children. (He had two sons, 
Wallace and Harry, who were students at Sewanee.) As Missionary 
Bishop of Arkansas and the Indian Territory, his salary was payable 
by the General Church and, being entirely without independent means, 
he continued his status as such Missionary Bishop. It was not until 
the 17th Annual Council meeting in May, 1889, that he formally an- 
nounced that he then and there accepted the Episcopate of the Diocese 
of Arkansas. His acceptance was duly acknowledged by a rising vote 
of the Council. 

Bishop Pierce’s labors for nearly 30 years in the Diocese of Arkan- 
sas, the great hardships which he suffered and the noble work which 
he accomplished cannot be recounted at this time. It now only remains 
for me to say that he steadfastly maintained his Churchmanship, free 
from the encrustations of medievalism, to the very end, as is evidenced 
by a memorial which he himself made with his poor, tired and feeble 
fingers in his 79th year and in the 30th year of his Episcopate, just two 
days before his translation to the Church Triumphant, September 5, 
1899. I read the good Bishop’s Last Will and Testament : 
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ARKANSAS BISHOPS 


WILLIAM MONTGOMERY BROWN JAMES RIDOUT WINCHESTER 
(Coad jutor, 1898) (Coadiutor, 1911) 
(1899-1912) (1912-1931) 


EDWIN WARREN SAPHORE EDWARD THOMAS DEMBY 


(Suffragan, 1917) (Suffragan, 1918-1939) 
(1935-1937) 
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“Tf I am to die soon, as I think I am, I wish to say I avow 
that I die in the faith of one Holy Catholic and Apostolic 
Church, before the great schism between the east and west. I 
ask that Bishop Brown will continue the modest ritual which 
I have established in harmony with Catholic usage. In regard 
to my worldly affairs, I leave them at the disposition of my 
wife, she to be the sole executrix, without any bonds. That 
is my last will and testament. 

(signed) Henry NILes PIERCE.” 


This saintly man has been gone nearly 50 years, but if you would 
see his monument, just look about you in this beautiful Cathedral which 
he built to the honor of God and for the service of his fellowman. 

And now in closing, may I be pardoned for a slight personal digres- 
sion. You see, Bishop Pierce baptized me when I was an infant, and 
when I was but yet a small boy I remember seeing him on two or three 
occasions when he would make his Episcopal visitations to the little 
mission at Nashville, where a handful of the faithful would be gathered 
together, my blessed Mother among them. 

Looking back through the years, I can see him tonight through 
the eyes of my boyhood. An old man with snow-white hair and stream- 
ing white beard, clad in the rich robes of his high office, and standing 
before God’s Altar with his arm extended toward the congregation, 
and I can hear again the full, vibrant and mellow tones of his voice 
as he pronounced the Benediction. It seemed to me then and it seems 
to me now that he must have stepped from the very pages of the Old 
Testament—a Patriarch of olden days. That vision of my boyhood 
has never left me. It never will. 

W. Henry Rector, Historiographer. 


WILLIAM MONTGOMERY BROWN 
1898-1912 


Increasing infirmity compelled Bishop Pierce to ask for a coadjutor 
and the Rev. William Montgomery Brown, of the Diocese of Ohio, 
was elected coadjutor of Arkansas and was consecrated June 24, 1898. 

Born near Orville, Ohio, November 6, 1855, he studied theology 
at Bexley, Kenyon College, and was ordered deacon June 17, 1883, 
by Bishop Bedell and advanced to the priesthood on May 22, 1884, 
by the same bishop. He began his ministry in charge of Grace mission, 
Galion, Ohio, and then became general missionary of the diocese with 
the title of archdeacon and was acting as such when he was elected 
bishop. He became diocesan on the death of Bishop Pierce in 1899; 
resigned his jurisdiction in 1912, and was deposed for heresy in 1925. 
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I have given much study to Bishop William Montgomery 
Brown and his era. In order to understand what happened, 
it is necessary to describe him. I have seen Bishop Brown on 
occasions; but I never met him. The most charitable thing 
(and admittedly true) we can say about his meteoric career 
and ultimate Deposition from the Sacred Ministry is that his 
mind gave way; and manifestly that process was on in his 
latter days as our Diocesan. He was essentially ego-centric ; 
and he loved to adventure into the realms of the intellect and 
of theology quite beyond his mental capacity; and so he 
careened on to a tragic end. 

But Bishop Brown was a remarkable man, and in many 
respects ahead of his times. In 1902 he recommended the cre- 
ation of a Board of Trustees to care for our various permanent 
funds which were then handled by individual members of the 
Diocese ; it was 25 years before we adopted that plan. When, 
in 1901, General Convention adopted the then revolutionary 
idea of the Apportionment Plan for the support of General Mis- 
sions (what we call the General Church Program today), 
Bishop Brown immediately put in a unified program and bud- 
get for Diocesan and General Church missionary work and 
divided the Apportionment receipts on a percentage and part- 
nership basis between the Diocese and the General Board of 
Missions (now National Council). It was 18 years before the 
Church at large adopted that principle in General Convention— 
the system on which the Church has now operated for 25 years. 
He urged the wisdom of corporate surety bonds for all Church 
treasurers some 20 to 30 years before it was written into the 
Canon law of General Convention. As for publicity, he was an 
artist at it of the calibre to match that of the present day; 
he loved publicity for himself—and he certainly succeeded in 
getting it. 

Bishop Brown was a strategist and planner. He had a 
“ten-year plan” 20 years before Soviet Russia was born and 
introduced the “plan” vogue. But all his careful planning suf- 
fered from lack of judgment both in emphasis and in selection 
of personnel. The baleful effects of it have reached unto this 
day in the Diocese. Under this plan he enlisted friends and 
organizations outside of Arkansas to provide $10,000 a year for 
10 years ; and he, on his part, was to build 5 churches or chapels, 
2 rectories, and put 2 additional clergy in the field—$100,000, 
50 churches, 20 rectories, 20 new clergy in 10 years, at the end 
of which time he would have the Diocese of Arkansas self- 
supporting. And he nearly did it, despite his suffering intensely 
for four of those ten years with what he called “nervous pros- 
tration.” His final report claims 44 new churches, 18 rectories 


His administration in Arkansas is summed up with great discrimi- 
nation by Bishop Richard Bland Mitchell in his address to the diocesan 
convention of 1946, in the course of which he said: 
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and 15 new clergy recruited; and, in addition, the establish- 
ment of the Helen Dunlap School for Mountain Girls. Also the 
acquiring of an Episcopal Residence of 22 rooms, and a Dio- 
cesan office building adjoining. And the Convention Journal 
of 1911 reports, “We are now a self-supporting Diocese”— 
which condition lasted perhaps a year! 

Here was inflation in a large way! In 1938 I found 36 
church buildings in operation, 13 of which are not due to Bishop 
Brown’s regime. Thus 21 of his 44 have disappeared (although 
two of them still stand—closed: Mammoth Spring and St. 
Mark’s, Little Rock.) There were a number of rectories be- 
fore he came. I found only 20 despite the 18 he built. His final 
report on the “plan” lists 30 places in Arkansas where the 
fruits of his labors and building have since disappeared, in- 
cluding the Helen Dunlap School. 

At Bishop Pierce’s death, 21 of our present congregations 
were in operation. At the end of Bishop Brown’s “ten-year 
plan,” he reports 52 organized congregations and 25 mission 
stations—a total of 77. Of the 52 congregations, 21 have dis- 
appeared, and of his 25 mission stations only 4 survived to be- 
come organized missions under Bishop Winchester—making 
14 congregations in all growing out of Bishop Brown’s era, 
a not inconsiderable contribution. We have 37 organized con- 
gregations today: 21 from Bishop Pierce and his predecessors ; 
14 from Bishop Brown’s “plan” ; one from Bishop Winchester’s 
Episcopate (Christ Church, Forrest City, developed by Bishop 
Demby about 1922); and one so far in my day (St. Peter’s, 
Conway, admitted as an organized mission in 1942). 

Bishop Brown had a vision and a plan and tremendous 
energy. He spied out the land, tried to visualize what towns 
would become strategic, and sought to bring the Church in on 
the ground floor, so to speak. Not all that has disappeared 
was lost; souls were reached and ministered to the better part 
of a generation; there has been an increment to the Kingdom 
and to the life of the Church at large. 

Bishop Brown’s generalship failed in two vital respects. 
He seemed to feel that erecting a church building rather auto- 
matically established the Church in that community. And with 
all his inflation program, he failed to develop the financial or 
giving muscles of the Diocese—the habit of self-support with- 
in the Diocese. He left a greatly increased physical equip- 
ment with no corresponding increase in the financial support 
from within the Diocese to keep the equipment staffed and in 
operation. 


Deflation 


The inevitable happened. When the “ten-year plan” was 
through, Bishop Brown was through; he practically turned the 
Diocese over to his new Coadjutor, Bishop Winchester, and 
the next year (1912) resigned his jurisdiction entirely (I infer 
being urgently persuaded thereto by the Diocese). 
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JAMES RIDOUT WINCHESTER 
1911-1931 


In the year 1911 Dr. Winchester, rector of Calvary Church, Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, was elected coadjutor of Arkansas, and on the resig- 
nation of Bishop Brown the following year, he became diocesan. He 
was consecrated September 29, 1911. 

Born at Annapolis, Maryland, May 15, 1852, he graduated from 
Washington and Lee University and from the Virginia Theological Semi- 
nary; was ordained deacon in 1877, and priested the following year by 
Bishop Whittle, of Virginia. Commencing his ministry as assistant in 
St. James’ Church, Richmond, Virginia, he served as rector in the 
dioceses of Alabama, Virginia, Georgia, Missouri, and Tennessee. 

On the retirement of Bishop Brown in 1912 he became diocesan 
and labored unceasingly for nearly twenty years. 

He entered on his work at a critical period in the life of the diocese. 
The Brown “boom” had collapsed. The diocese was suffering from 
over-expansion, which had no solid foundation. The inevitable result 
was the abandonment of some organized missions; some churches were 
perforce closed for lack of financial support and the properties sold. 
The altar fires in not a few cases, died down, and Arkansas again be- 
came an “aided diocese.” He entered on what was apparently a hope- 
less task, and what would have been so but for the fact that his faith and 
courage never failed. 

He had all the essential qualities of a bishop. He was a scholar, 
and excellent preacher, and in the best sense of the word “a Christian 
gentleman.” But first and foremost, he was a shepherd of souls, a 
Father in God, not only to his clergy, but also to countless numbers 
of the flock throughout the State. He was ever true to his consecration 
vows “to be gentle, merciful for Christ’s suke to the poor and needy and 
to all strangers destitute of help.” 

In his address at the convention of 1946 the present diocesan paid 
the following just and beautiful tribute to Bishop Winchester, saying : 


“It was inded a sardonic and cruel fate which drew the 
saintly Bishop Winchester into this vortex of deflation and 
liquidation. His gentle spirit and loving heart were not geared 
to such a whirlwind. Yet God’s purpose must have been to 
build something sacred and enduring into the Diocese through 
the spirit and toil of this godly man. His mark is all over the 
Diocese—invisible, intangible, of the quality of the eternal— 
in lives brought closer to the heavenly Father because James 
Ridout Winchester had passed this way. I have often thought 
that it was due to his consecrated discipleship and his mirroring 
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of the strong beauty of the Master that there was anything left 
of the Diocese of Arkansas. He was a spiritual giant whose 
strength is still at our disposal. 

It was my Fens. to know Bishop Winchester inti- 
mately for over 20 years before I ever dreamed of becoming 
his successor. The last time I saw him was in the summer 
of 1938 when, then your Bishop-elect, I spent some hours with 
him in Chicago. Physically weak and confined to his chair, 
his heart beat as strong as ever for Arkansas. It seemed to 
make him happy that I was coming to you. As we parted I 
knelt and asked for his blessing in the work I was to do in 
succession to him. He gave it; and then, bending in his chair, 
he demanded mine. That illustrates the humility of the man— 
that he, a Bishop in the Church of God and a saint by achieve- 
ment, should need or desire the blessing of a very junior priest 
like me.” 


In 1917 he obtained the help of a suffragan bishop; retired in 
1931; died ten years later at the age of 89; having during his many 
years of sainthood and service “adorned the doctrine of God in Christ 
in all things.” 

In the year 1917 Arkansas obtained its first suffragan bishop in 
the person of 


EDWIN WARREN SAPHORE 
1917-1935 


who served in that capacity faithfully for 18 years. 

Born at Rahway, New Jersey, September 17, 1854, he was ordered 
deacon on June 11, 1897, and priested June 3, 1898, by Bishop Hunt- 
ington of Central New York on June 3, 1898, and was consecrated 
August 24, 1917. The early part of his ministry was spent in the dio- 
cese of Central New York, where he served in the following parishes: 
1898, Jordan, New York; 1889-1901, St. John the Divine, Syracuse ; 
1901-1906, St. Paul’s, Watertown, New York; 1906-1908, All Saints’, 
Syracuse; also from 1900-1903 as professor of St. Andrew’s Divinity 
School, Syracuse. 

In 1909 he came to Arkansas, serving as archdeacon till 1917 when 
he was elected suffragan bishop. After the resignation of Bishop Win- 

‘ester in 1931 the diocese found itself unable to elect a diocesan for 
cour years, and remained in charge of the suffragan bishop till 1935, 
when Bishop Saphore was elected. He served for three years, retiring 
on January 1, 1938. His later years were spent at Syracuse, New York, 
where he died May 22, 1944, at the age of 89. 
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THE CoLoreD Work 

The Primary Convention of Arkansas in 1871 adopted a resolution 
declaring it to be the duty of the diocese to formulate a plan “for bring- 
ing the claims of the Church before the colored people of this State 
and the development of a native ministry among them.” 

The first step was taken by Bishop Pierce, who organized St. 
Philip’s Mission at Little Rock, in 1887. It was admitted as a parish 
in 1889. The great development came under the Negro archdeacon, 
the Rev. G. A. McGuire, who organized in 1906: 

St. Mary’s, Hot Springs, 

St. Augustine’s, Fort Smith, 

St. Andrew’s, Pine Bluff. 

Christ Church Mission, Forrest City, began May 1, 1921. It was 
the only Negro work organized after Bishop Demby became suffragan. 

Bishop Winchester was deeply interested in Negro work. Personally, 
he favored a separate racial episcopate. Such provision came up at 
the General Conventions of 1913 and 1916. In the latter year the con- 
vention went on record as solving the problem by utilizing the suffragan 
episcopate. 

Bishop Winchester, therefore, recommended to the diocesan con- 
vention the election of a suffragan bishop in Arkansas to care for the 
colored people and, in addition, to be available throughout the Province 
of the Southwest. The choice fell upon 


Epwarp THomaAs DEMBY 
1918-1939 


Born at Wilmington, Delaware, February 13, 1869, he was ordered 
deacon in 1898, and ordained priest the following year by Bishop 
Gailor. He was consecrated suffragan bishop for Arkansas and the 
Southwest on September 29, 1918. He resigned in 1939. 


RICHARD BLAND MITCHELL 
1938 


rector of St. Mary’s Church, Birmingham, Alabama, was elected 8th 
Bishop of Arkansas in 1938 and was consecrated in Trinity Cathedral, 
Little Rock, on October 5th of that year. 

The son of Ewing Young and Amanda (Medley) Mitchell, he was 
born at Rolla, Missouri, July 26, 1887, and graduated from the Uni- 
versity of the South in 1908, receiving the honorary degree of Doctor 
in Divinity in 1931. He was ordered deacon in 1912, and ordained 
priest the following year by Bishop Bratton. From 1912 to 1915 he 
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served in an associate mission in Mississippi, and for 13 years he was 
an officer of the Board of Missions and the National Council. He was 
a clerical deputy to the General Conventions of 1931, 1934 and 1937. 

Bishop Mitchell inherited the task of administering what used to 
be called “the most tragic diocese in the American Church.” Due largely 
to his excellent judgment, his untiring industry and his enthusiasm, the 
diocese has taken a new lease of life. Writing recently the editor of 
The Arkansas Churchman said: 


“Bishop Mitchell has brought to the most difficult task be- 
queathed to him the unusual administrative ability these tasks 
demanded. Be has never been without strategy or plan, as 
anyone who reads his articles in ‘The Churchman’ knows. A 
Layman’s Bishop. he commands an extraordinary following 
through the Diocese and receives an increasing amount of 
co-operation from the many to whom he has given new vision 
and new hope in the future of the Church.” 


The process of re-building has been of necessity slow. Even now 
there are only four more active clergy than in 1871 when the diocese 
was organized. But today Arkansas has seven candidates for orders. 
For the fourth consecutive year every congregation has met its diocesan 
assessment in full and on time. For the third year in succession every 
congregation has met or exceeded its apportionment for the program 
_ of the Church in the diocese and in the world. 

The Woman’s Auxiliary, first organized by Bishop Pierce, is this 
year celebrating its 50th anniversary, and Bishop Mitchell has just 
organized The Episcopal Churchman’s Association with the hope of 
seeing a branch in every parish. 

The bishop is keenly interested in the welfare of young people. 
Camp Mitchell has been highly successful, but greater plans are ahead. 
The diocese now owns a splendid tract of land on Mount Petit Jean 
on which to build a Diocesan Conference and Educational Center. 

Other plans are in the making, including the establishment of a 
diocesan headquarters, and the extension and strengthening of Negro 
work. 

Arkansas is still a missionary field—a field white unto the 
harvest. In two-thirds of the counties of the State there is no organized 
Episcopal congregation, and that includes two college towns. 

The diocese has come out of great tribulation, but it has girded on 
its armor and is marching through the valley toward the sunrising. 
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APPENDIX 
EarLy MISSIONARIES AND REcTorS OF CHRIst CHuRcH, LITTLE Rock 


Rev. William H. C. Yeager, ordered deacon and ordained priest 
by Bishop Polk. 


Rev. James Young, ordered deacon by Bishop Smith, of Kentucky, 
August 13, 1837. Removed from Little Rock to Maryland. 


Rev. William Trebell Saunders, ordered deacon in February, 1841, 
by Bishop H. U. Onderdonk, of Pennsylvania. Served for two years, 
resigning to become rector of Trinity Church, Apalachicola, Florida. 


Andrew Field Freeman, first rector of Christ Church, 1849. Born 
at Warrenton, North Carolina, December 3, 1822. Ordained deacon 
and priest by Bishop Alfred Lee, of Delaware. Resigned May 3, 1858. 
Died June, 1896. 


William C. Stout, 1858. Born February 18, 1824. Ordered deacon 
July 15, 1847, by Bishop William Meade, of Virginia; ordained priest 
in 1848 by Bishop George Washington Freeman. Died at Morrilton, 
Arkansas, December 11, 1886. 


John Thomas Wheat, D. D., 1859. Born in Washington, D. C., 
November 15, 1801. 1825 ordered deacon by Bishop Moore, of Vir- 
ginia; priest by Bishop Kemp, of Maryland. 1835-1838 rector of St. 
Paul’s, New Orleans, La.; 1839-1849 rector of Christ Church, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., resigning to become professor of Logic in the University of 
North Carolina, where he remained until 1859, when he came to Little 
Rock. Cut off from his parish, he became a chaplain in the Con- 
federate Army. From July, 1867, until his retirement from the active 
ministry, he was rector of the Monumental Church of St. Lazarus, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. In the years 1838, 1841, 1844, 1847, 1868 and 1871 he was 
a clerical deputy to the General Convention. He died at Salisbury, 
North Carolina, February 2, 1888, aged 87. 


P. G. Robert came to Little Rock as assistant to Bishop Lay, who 
served as rector of Christ Church in addition to his episcopal duties. 
Born at Richmond, Virginia, December 16, 1827, after a business career, 
he graduated from the Virginia Seminary. Was ordered deacon by 
Bishop William Meade on July 12, 1850, and advanced to the priesthood 
on December 18, 1851, by Bishop Johns. When the war broke out Mr. 
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Robert served as chaplain in the Confederate Army. He was in nine 
general engagements. He succeeded Bishop Lay as rector of Christ 
Church, Little Rock, remaining for two years. In 1869 he became first 
rector of the Church of the Holy Communion, St. Louis, Mo., resign- 
ing in 1898. 


Henry Hobart Morrell, 1869-1870, succeeded Mr. Robert as rector 
of Christ Church. Born May 17, 1827, he was ordained priest by 
Bishop McIlvaine, March 14, 1856. Later he took charge of St. John’s, 
Knoxville, Tenn., after which he was engaged in missionary work in 
Georgia, Florida and West Virginia. He died at Wheeling, West Vir- 
ginia, January 2, 1889. 
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BisHop Lay 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


John Henry Newman: Centenary Essays. Edited by Henry Tristram. 
(Burns, Oates and Washbourne, Ltd.; London, 1945.) 


It was inevitable that the centenary of Newman’s reception into the 
Roman Catholic Church by Father Dominic Barberi on October 9, 1845, 
should have received considerable recognition in Roman Catholic circles. 
And it was fitting that it should have been memorialized in the present 
series of essays, all of them of outstanding excellence, and all but one of 
them (apparently) written by men in the Roman obedience. The one 
exception is the essay on “The Vicar of St. Mary’s,” by the Rev. R. D. 
Middleton, vicar of St. Margaret’s Church, Oxford, which covers the 
important fifteen year period when Newman, as vicar of the Parish of 
St. Mary the Virgin, made the university pulpit the medium through 
which the Tractarian movement affected the religious life of the entire 
English nation. 

The secession of Newman from the Anglican Church to the Roman 
obedience was indeed a milestone in the history of both communions. 
To the Roman Catholic Church in England the accession of Newman 
and of the other Anglican converts who had been associated with him 
brought fresh vitality, and paved the way for the establishment of the 
Roman hierarchy in England. To the Church of England, and especially 
to the adherents of the Oxford movement, the secession of Newman, 
the most brilliant and attractive spokesman of the movement, came as 
a great and unsettling shock. But the movement itself went on, rally- 
ing around the leadership of the scholarly Dr. Pusey and the gifted Dean 
Church, outgrowing the purely academic character of its origin, extend- 
ing its influence to the highways and the byways of rural England and 
to the slums of the great cities, and literally transforming the outer 
aspect and the inner life of the entire Anglican Communion within the 
century that has since elapsed. 

Henry Tristram (there is nothing to indicate whether he or any 
of the other contributors is a priest or a layman) is the editor of this 
volume. He writes a competent introduction, which brings out clearly 
the importance of Newman to English-speaking Christianity and the 
unique personal influence which he exerted over men of the most diverse 
opinions and temperaments. From his pen comes also a very appealing 
and revealing essay entitled, “With Newman at Prayer,” which inci- 
dentally brings out Newman’s thoroughly English abhorrence for the 
excesses of Latin devotions. (Can one imagine Newman having any 
sympathy with the modern cult of the Sacred Heart?) Two other essays 
by Tristram tell of an obscure controversy in which Newman in his 
Anglican days was involved with a French Abbé named Jager—a con- 
troversy which bore fruit in Newman’s “Lectures on the Prophetical 
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Office of the Church”—and deal with the output of Newman’s pen under 
the title, “On Reading Newman.” 

An essay by Denis Gwynn summarizes very effectively Newman’s 
entire career. Essays by H. F. Davis and Douglas Woodruff uphold 
Newman’s orthodoxy as a Roman Catholic and exonerate him (perhaps 
with too much vehemence) from the accusation that has sometimes been 

- made to the effect that he was the progenitor of later Roman Catholic 
Modernism and would have been in sympathy with liberal tendencies in 
the Roman Communion today. 

One of the most interesting essays in the book is that by Christopher 
Hollis on Cardinal Newman and Dean Church. The lifelong friendship 
and understanding between these two men continuing after Newman’s 
secession is a most attractive and intriguing subject, and is handled by 
the essayist with a rare degree of fairness and objectivity. 

Essays by J. Lewis May, F. V. Reade, Werner Stark, and Geoffrey 
Tillotson deal adequately with various minor phases of Newman’s life 
and work. But Mr. Middleton’s essay on “The Vicar of St. Mary’s” 
is for Anglican readers one of the most valuable in the book. This essay 
abounds in intimate details of Newman’s great Oxford ministry that 
are not readily available to the average reader, at least in this country. 
He quotes the tributes that such diverse men as Sir Francis Doyle, 
Frederick Temple, James Anthony Froude, Matthew Arnold, Dean 
Lake, and Principal Shairp pay to the incomparable sermons that were 
preached Sunday after Sunday from the pulpit of St. Mary’s. He de- 
scribes again the unforgettable scene at Littlemore when Newman 
preached his farewell sermon as an Anglican on “The Parting of 
Friends.” 

This reviewer would like to conclude with his own personal tribute 
to the undying influence of those sermons that were preached from the 
pulpit of St. Mary’s, Oxford, more than a hundred years ago. The 
eight-volume set of the Parochial and Plain Sermons which is my treas- 
ured possession is an inheritance from the library of my maternal grand- 
father. My grandfather was a birthright Quaker who became a Metho- 
dist during his college days, and lived and died a devoted and consistent 
member of that connexion. He was a man of grave and austere piety. 
I have reason to believe that his soul was fed upon the “deep and affect- 
ing truths” conveyed through these sermons as, many years after his 
death, his grandson’s soul has been. Compared with the simple direct- 
ness of these sermons, their felicity of expression, and the profundity of 
the truth which they contain about God and man, even the Apologia Pro 
Vita Sua rings as a bit of special pleading. 

E. H. ECKEL. 


Trinity Parish, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


Retrospect of An Unimportant Life. By Hensley Henson. (Oxford 
University Press, 1943) two volumes in one. 


The title of this autobiography of the retired bishop of Durham 
is a flagrant example of English understatement. Nay, there is somethin 
Uriah Heepish about such a title, for it is thoroughly belied by the 75 
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pages of virile, racy, often polemical reminiscence and comment that de- 
light, stimulate, and often irritate the reader. 

The present reviewer has followed from a distance the career of 
Dr. Henson for the last thirty-five years, and (it must be confessed) 
was prone many years ago to think of him as the enfant terrible of the 
English Church, and later as an ecclesiastical gadfly. But he confesses 
that he puts down Dr. Henson’s autobiography with a greatly enhanced 
respect for its author, and with the feeling that Dr. Henson has made 
an invaluable contribution to the evaluation of men and movements in 
the Church of England during the first four decades of this century. 

This is indeed a baffling volume to review in the space allowed. 
Henson’s career as a fellow at All Souls’ College, Oxford, coincided 
with the years when Charles Gore and his associates of the Lux Mundi 
school were in their ascendancy, and it was inevitable that he should 
have been influenced by them, though he reacted early from their in- 
fluence. At the turn of the century, both Gore and Henson held canonries 
of Westminster Abbey—and then the divergences between the two men, 
divergences which brought them into frequent collision and conflict in 
later years, began to be apparent. Henson (who likened Gore to St. 
Charles Borromeo) was thoroughly antipathetic to Gore’s liberal catholi- 
cism, socialism and attempt to reconcile traditional orthodoxy with 
Biblical criticism. Gore, on the other hand, was equally antipathetic to 
Henson’s desire to make the Church Establishment inclusive of all the 
Protestant elements in English religious life, his fraternal recognition 
of Presbyterians and other non-episcopalians, and his contempt for the 
doctrine of apostolic succession. Worse yet, to Gore Henson was sus- 
pect of sitting very loosely to fundamental Christian belief. It was 
Thomas Arnold and the early Tractarians all over again, with twentieth 
century variations. The Kikuyu controversy, which arose in 1913 when 
Bishop Weston of Zanzibar vehemently dissociated himself from the 
bishops of Uganda and Mombasa (who had communicated with non- 
episcopalians during an interdenominational missionary conference in 
East Africa), and the controversy that arose from the publication of 
Foundations in 1912, provoked a considerable pamphlet warfare, to 
which Henson (at that time dean of Durham) trenchantly contributed 
his say on the Protestant and liberal side. These controversies revealed 
irreconcilable differences within the Anglican Establishment and only 
~ quieted down when the first World War absorbed everyone’s attention. 

But when in 1917 Dr. Henson was offered the bishopric of Here- 
ford by Mr. Lloyd-George, a storm of protest arose from the Anglo- 
Catholics and conservative Evangelicals. ““The Hereford Scandal” pro- 
duced all the familiar manifestations of odium theologtcum that had 
come to the surface a generation before, when Frederick Temple was 
appointed to the episcopate. American churchmen have witnessed the 
same unlovely phenomena in the circumstances that resulted in the 
rejections of Seymour and DeKoven after their successive elections 
as bishop of Illinois. A closer parallel, of course, was the furore that 
arose when Phillips Brooks was elected bishop of Massachusetts. In 
Henson’s case, as in Brooks’, the opposition was unsuccessful, though the 
victim himself was metaphorically hung, drawn, and quartered. In Hen- 
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son’s case, as in Brooks’, the after-event did not justify the dire mis- 
givings that were aroused. 

Henson's brief, though not undistinguished, episcopate at Hereford 
was marked by his strong, but unsuccessful, opposition to the passage 
of the Enabling Act, which he felt threatened the national character of 
the Church and played into the hands of the Anglo-Catholic party. In 
1920 he was translated to the diocese of Durham, the fourth ranking 
see of the English hierarchy. The second volume of the autobiography, 
drawing copiously upon the private journal which the bishop kept for 
many years, is given over to the Durham episcopate from 1920 to Dr. 
Henson’s retirement in 1938. Here we have inside views of the author’s 
participation in the Lambeth Conferences of 1920 and 1930, his strong 
advocacy of the Revised Prayer Book both in the Church Assembly and 
in the House of Lords, his volte face regarding the Establishment and 
his advocacy of disestablishment in the interest of the spiritual autonomy 
of the Church, following upon the rejection of the Revised Prayer Book 
by the House of Commons, and his attitude toward the problems of 
economic dislocation that were so acute during these years among the 
miners of his diocese. Here we see the bishop of Durham forwarding 
inter-communion with the Church of Sweden by participating with Arch- 
bishop Soederblom in the consecration of a Swedish bishop, fulminating 
against the approaches to Rome through the Malines conversations, 
and protesting vigorously the invitation given the distinguished Uni- 
tarian, Dr. L. P. Jacks, to speak from the pulpit of Liverpool Cathedral— 
a protest which cleared up once for all any suspicion of Henson’s own 
unsoundness on the doctrine of the Incarnation. Here we see his re- 
actions to the death of George V and to the abdication of Edward VIII. 
Here we share his prejudices against Buchmanism and against American 
ecclesiastics (though he was very favorably impressed by Bishop Hob- 
son of Southern Ohio). Here we enjoy his candid and oft-times piquant 
estimates of men prominent in Church and State. And here, too, we 
glimpse a strong and capable bishop administering his diocese and 
serving faithfully and well as pastor pastorum and as Father in God to 
all the people within his jurisdiction. Hensley Henson may not rank 
in sanctity with Cosin and Moule. His scholarship may not com- 
pare with that of Butler, Lightfoot and Westcott. But we doubt not 
that posterity will accord him a place second to none of his predecessors 
as a strong and worthy Bishop of Durham. 


E. H. ECKEL. 
Trinity Parish, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


THE CHURCH IN U.S. A. 
[From The Guardian] 
1930-1940. An Encouraging Decade for the Episcopal Church. By 


W. H. Stowe, S. T. D. Foreword by the Bishop of Michigan. Phila- 
delphia. Church Historical Society, 4205 Spruce Street. 


This valuable booklet is a reprint of an article in the Historical 
Magazine of the American Church. It is good to read in the Foreword 
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that “the Episcopal Church has an appeal for everyone,” and that it 
does “by its genius and character commend itself.” “Dr. Stowe,” the 
bishop writes, “glories in the comprehensive character of our Church, 
not in its appeal to people of one race and tradition. But, being a statis- 
tician, he faces facts and reveals them in a study which is both informa- 
tive and challenging.” 

English Church people will probably be surprised to learn that the 
Episcopal Church in America has always grown faster than the popu- 
lation. We wish we could say the same of our Church in England. The 
last ten years in America has been a period of especial encouragement. 
“The population of the United States, dependent for the first time in its 
history upon the native birth rate alone, increased by 7.24 per cent, the 
lowest rate of increase in the records. The Church’s communicants in- 
creased 14.0 per cent, almost twice that of the population increase.” 
There is a net gain of 5.7 ratio points in ten years, with almost no im- 
migration, compared with a net gain of less than 5 points in the pre- 
ceding 30 years during the period of heavy immigration. “It is this 
favourable condition, which will improve even more with the passing of 
time, which warrants our calling the last decennial period ‘An en- 
couraging decade.’ ” 

Dr. Stowe’s pamphlet is indispensable for the study of the Episcopal 


Church in America. 
R. D. MIDDLETON. 


St. Margaret's Vicarage, 
Oxford, England. 


A CHART OF CHURCH HISTORY 
[From The Guardian] 


Epitome of the History of the Holy Catholic Church. By W. H. Stowe, 
S. T. D. Publication No. 17 of the Church Historical Society, 


Philadelphia. 


This chart should be extremely useful to those engaged in the teach- 
ing of Church historv. The most notable events within and without the 
Church in its long and wonderful history are given, together with dates, 
almost down to the present time. Another edition might with advantage 
show the present connexion of the Orthodox Church with our own, and 
also that of the Old Catholic Church. It would be better to speak of the 
separation of East and West rather than to use the word “schism.” 
Members of our Church who teach the Roman Catholic doctrine of the 
Immaculate Conception will not care for the chart. Doubtless copies 
for the use of students could be obtained from The Church Historical 
Society, 4205 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 4, U. S. A. Dr. Stowe has 


done a good piece of work. 
R. D. MIDDLETON. 


St. Margaret’s Vicarage, 
Oxford, England. 
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The Epistles of St. Clement of Rome and St. I ing of Antioch. Newly 
Translated and Annotated By James A. Kleist, S. J. Westminster, 
Maryland, The Newman Bookshop. ix, 162 pages. $2.50. 


This is the first volume of a new series, Ancient Christian Writers; 
works of the Fathers in English translation, issued by the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, under the general editorship of Dr. Johannes Quas- 
ten and Dr. Joseph C. Plumpe. And this initial volume augurs well for 
the excellence of the series. For the most part Father Van Kleist, an 
expert in Hellenistic Greek, is an ideal translator who turns the original 
into clear, vigorous English; only occasionally using a somewhat too 
“heavy” style as in “extirpate the lawless passion of your jealousy” 
(Clement 63:2). And the very full notes are for the most part models 
of objective interpretation ; far and awy the best that we have in Eng- 
glish. Naturally, Father Van Kleist does not write without theological 
presuppositions which carry him into an occasional carelessness, as when 
he says that “Clement . . . is astonishingly familiar with the whole New 
Testament” (page 104) or conjectures that Saint Paul visited Tralles 
and Philadelphia (page 55). Or when he identifies the Judaizers of 
Ignatius with the Apostle’s Jewish adversaries (page 57); Saint Paul 
had no quarrel with Jewish Christians who lived according to the Law 
if they did not try to impose legalism on the Gentiles. Father Van 
Kleist, moreover, is convinced that Clement knows three orders, bishops, 
presbyters and deacons, in the Christian ministry (page 112), although 
on the same page he writes that to Clement “episkopos and presbuteros 
are still synonomous.” 

BURTON SCOTT EASTON. 
General Theological Seminary, 
New York City. 


He Lives. By Austin Pardue, Bishop of Pittsburgh, New York: More- 
house-Gorham Co. 1946. Pp. 105. 


This little book is designed to comfort and reassure those who have 
lost their loved ones. It serves its purpose admirably. The brief chapters 
cover, among other subjects, Paradise, Purgatory, Hell, Heaven, the 
Communion of Saints, the ministry of angels, Communication with the 
Departed, with a warning against resort to professional mediums. Not 
the least helpful parts of the book are those reciting the writer’s ex- 
perience in ministering to the dying and the bereaved. It should be in 
the hands of every parish minister. 


CLOWES CHORLEY. 


The Faith of the Episcopal Church. By Frank Damrosch. New York: 
Morehouse-Gorham Co. 1946. Pp. 146. 


An excellent manual for those who are interested in Religion but 
know little about it. It points to the Church which provides a way of 
faith, of prayer, of sacraments which combined offer a way of life. The 
chapter on the structure of the Episcopal Church is particularly good. 


E. C. C. 


> 
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They Found the Church There. By Henry P. Van Dusen. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Pp. 145. 


A sequel to the author’s What Is the Church Doing? It is a col- 
lection of the experiences of servicemen in the Pacific islands who quite 
unexpectedly discovered for themselves Christian natives and gained a 
new conception of missionary work. The key to the book is found in a 
letter a serviceman wrote his mother: “Dear Mom: Because of mis- 
sions I was feasted and not feasted upon when I fell from the sky into 
this village.” Just the kind of book to put into the hands of people 
who do not believe in foreign missions. 

E.C.C. 


Tips to Teachers. By Vernon McMaster. New York: Morehouse- 
Gorham Co. 1946. Pp. 99. 


Out of a wealth of experience Mr. McMaster has written a prac- 
tical and fascinating book which should be in the hands of all who are 
interested in Sunday Schools. It takes the unusual form of a series of 
conferences held by a parish priest with a small group whom he had 
selected as possible teachers in his Sunday School. Meeting once a 
week they freely discussed the purpose and art of teaching. In the be- 
ginning they were rather shocked at the idea of becoming Sunday School 
teachers. They ended by becoming enthusiastic. It would be a good thing 
if our rectors read it in teachers’ meetings for the nine weeks covered 
by the chapters, and, better still, getting the teachers to discuss it. 

E.C. C. 


The Anatomy of the Saints. By Richardson Wright. New York: More- 
house-Gorham. 1946. Pp. 116. 


A series of Addresses delivered by a layman at a leadership train- 
ing week-end conference in the Diocese of Western Massachusetts. It 
is marked by profound spiritual insight; searching and stimulating and 
clothed in beautiful language. 

E.C.C. 


Ministers of Christ. By Walter Lowrie. Louisville: Cloister Press. 
1946. ix, 113 pages. 


Apostolic Succession at the Bar of Modern Scholarship. By Felix Cirlot. 
Holy Cross Press. 1946. 77 pages. 


These two little books, published almost simultaneously, comple- 
ment each other in thesis, method and style. Dr. Lowrie’s thesis is 
“that it cannot be claimed of any system of Church government in vogue 
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today... . that it is ‘jure divino.’” Dr. Cirlot’s thesis is that precisely 
this can be claimed of the episcopal system. Dr. Lowrie’s method is 
only partly historical and he lays his chief emphasis on things as they 
are; we cannot deny that the clergy of the non-episcopal churches are 
true “ministers of Christ” in the fullest sense of the words; that they 
are truly a sacerdotal priesthood, even though they reject such a title. 
Dr. Cirlot’s method is purely historical; so Scripture and the earliest 
tradition have taught and so we must believe. In style Dr. Lowrie 
writes with a mellow gentleness based on sympathies as broad as his 
experience and his reading. Dr. Cirlot writes in the style of a bar- 
rister speaking to his brief, whose duty is to interpret the admitted facts 
so as to support his case directly or to explain them as at least in- 
nocuous to that case. 

In comparing the two arguments there can be no doubt that the 
facts of history are stated much more fully and generally more ac- 
curately by Dr. Cirlot. Dr. Lowrie’s use of Hippolytus is—to speak 
frankly—bewildering. On page 58 he tells us that the evidence of Hip- 
polytus shows that the consecration of a bishop by the local presbyters 
can no longer be thought to be a custom limited to Alexander. But as 
a matter of fact Hippolytus says the exact opposite; that only bishops 
share in the consecration “and the presbytery stand by in silence.” 
And he adds that at the ordination of a presbyter, where presbyters 
join with the bishop in the laying on of hands, only the bishop “‘ordains” 
and the presbyters merely “‘seal’’; “the presbyter has no authority to 
give holy orders” (Dix’s translation, which Dr. Lowrie apparently does 
not know). And, incidentally, Hippolytus, past doubt, regarded him- 
self as not only “a bishop in Rome,” but as the sole legitimate bishop of 
Rome; he described his opponents as not a church of Christians, but 
“a school of Callistians.” 

A perhaps more serious error appears in Dr. Lowrie’s reconstruc- 
tion of New Testament polity; his neglect of the continuity between 
the first Christian presbyters and the Jewish elders. The presbyters were 
not originally the older men of the community, who, by virtue of their 
age, took the leadership in pastoral and liturgical duties. In Acts and 
the Pastoral Epistles they are ordained officials, with exactly the same 
functions as their Jewish counterparts; the ordination prayers for pres- 
byters in Hippolytus, Sarapion and the Constitutions agree in tracing 
the origin of the office back not to Christ but to Moses. And at first 
episkopoi and presbuteroi do not describe different offices or duties, but 
are precise synonyms (e. g., Acts 20:17, 28), the former word being 
clearer to Greek ears than the latter, which outside of Palestine (and 
Egypt) mean simply “old men.” 

Dr. Cirlot, on his part, notes the resemblance between Jewish elders 
and Christian presbyters, but then lets the matter drop. The continuity 
bears, however, more than he realizes on the problem of valid ordination 
by presbyters. The later evidence, which he summarizes fairly enough, 
he treats, (as did Gore) by saying that if the practice ever existed it 
proves only that these presbyters were ordained with the explicit inten- 
tion of giving them power to ordain, making them virtually non- 
monarchical bishops; since those days this intention ceased and subse- 
quent presbyters, therefore, had—and have—no ordaining power. But 
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he does not do proper justice to I Timothy 4:14, where the true ordain- 
ing power of presbyters is unequivocally asserted as a matter of course. 
And the continuity of the office from Judaism would make this a matter 
of course, for a Jewish layman was ordained an elder “by the laying 
on of the hands of the presbytery,” just as today in orthodox Judaism 
a layman is ordained a rabbi by the laying on the hands of a “presby- 
tery” formed by rabbis. And it is an uncritical use of the Pastoral 
Epistles to insist that 1 Timothy 4:14 must have been written with 
2 Timothy 1:6 (or its substance) in mind; still more uncritical to read 
back the theory of Hippolytus into the former passage and to make it 
say that the presbyters only “seal” what some unmentioned hjgher official 
effects. As Dr. Lowrie very justly observes (page 53) “if [the pres- 
byters] accomplished nothing by the laying on of their hands, they might 
as well have kept their hands in their pockets and left the whole trans- 
action to the Apostle.” In other words, the New Testament asserts 
that presbyters have by the fact of their office power to ordain. 

A further analysis of Dr. Cirlot’s treatise may be dispensed with 
at present for two reasons. One reason is the fact that his argument 
as it now stands follows Gore’s so closely that it is familiar to all 
students of the subject. The other reason is that he states in his preface 
that it is a merely preliminary sketch of a much more elaborate book 
he has in preparation ; until his full case is before us, criticism may be 


premature. 
BURTON SCOTT EASTON. 
The General Theological Seminary, 
New York City. 


Towards Christian Democracy. By Sir Stafford Cripps. New York: 
Philosophical Library. 1946. Pp. 101. 


Here is a simple exposition of obvious truths. Now and then 
it is worth while to refresh ourselves with a clear outline of obvious, 
but neglected, truths. And when a brilliant layman, Great Britain’s Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, presents them with a sense of urgency, we 
would do well to listen. 

He writes in the last year of the War, and knowing it is won, 
writes for the future. The publishers call the volume the “only straight 
path left to an atom-endangered world.” It is an old path, grown old 
with disuse. 

He faces the fact that the Church, and he means all organized 
Churches, Christianity itself, has been of small importance in shaping 
world events. Too much emphasis has been placed on attaining personal 
salvation. This liberal statesman pleads for an intense insistence on 
establishment of the rule of God here on earth. The Church has kept 
people blind to social responsibilities; it must turn and encourage the 
daily practice of faith in social, economic and political spheres. The 
rule of God is destined to come here on earth, and if the Church fails 
to bring it, God will turn to another agency. 
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He reminds us of the failure of the Church after World War I. 
The hopes of the World Alliance faded when the Roman Catholics re- 
fused to participate. The majority of the clergy in general were 
apathetic ; they were too immersed in local parish problems to lift their 
eyes to world moral and spiritual leadership. This condition still con- 
tinues, And now the Church faces the added challenge to bring moral 
and spiritual progress into line with our terrible material progress in the 
weapons of destruction. 

The Church must enter political and economic life in the sense that 
it insists upon the application of Christian principles in these spheres. 
Ownership of private property, which gives one individual power over 
another, must be abolished, and the property placed in the hands of a 
democratically controlled state. The author believes it must come; that 
it will bring the kingdom closer. 

We may not agree with this particular program, but we must be- 
lieve that religion must not be merely a Sunday pastime, but a daily 
experience. 

The author pays fine tribute to the amazing cooperation and self- 
sacrifice during the period of the war and pleads for the exercise of the 
same qualities to bring about the much needed social changes. The 
Church must inspire people to reach the same heights of sacrifice. Sir 
Stafford Cripps is a Christian, but perhaps he does not realize how com- 
pletely pagan our so-called Christian countries are. Yet he urges the 
Church to experience “the violent infection of Christianity that struck 
some of our forbears.” Perhaps he is too sure that the kingdom will 
be here on earth when poverty and ignorance are eliminated. A well- 
fed, well-clothed, well-housed people may not thereby be a more Chris- 
tian people. But has not the Church too frequently erred in the opposite 
direction, a blind refusal to see that a Christian democracy, religion in 
everyday life, is a most vital demand ? 

LOCKETT H. BALLARD. 


FORTHCOMING HISTORICAL BOOKS 


Milestones and Memories of the Berkley Divinity School, 1849-1889. 
By Melville Knox Bailey. 


It will cover the period of the founding of the school by Bishop John 
Williams to his death. Mr. Bailey graduated from Trinity College in 
1879. He is ninety years old. 


History of Calvary Church, Pittsburgh, Pa. By Mr. E. J. Edsall. 


History of the Church of the Heavenly Rest and the Chapel of the Be- 
loved Disciple in the City and Diocese of New York. By E. Clowes 
Chorley. 


To be published in March, 1947, in connection with the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the Rev. Henry Darlington, D. D., rector of the parish. 
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I The Life of Lucien Lee Kinsolving, Bishop of Brazil. By his brother, 

vA the Rev. A. B. Kinsolving. 

‘ir _ The following books and pamphlets on American Church History 

al have been sent to the MAGAZINE: | 

he The History of Calvary Church, Pittsburgh, Pa. By E. J. Edsall. | 

“4 The Golden Jubilee Issue of St. Mary’s Episcopal Church, Yonkers, | 

| 

: Two Hundred Years of Old Trinity. 1746-1946. Published by Trinity 

at Cathedral of the Episcopal Diocese of Newark, New Jersey. 1946. 

c- A Chronicle of the Church of the Ascension, Mount Vernon, N. Y. | 

ly Fiftieth Anniversary. 1946. 

f- Pamphlet. A Descriptive Guide of Calvary Church, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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The Book of 1947 for Churchmen 


The Morehouse-Gorham Company takes pride 
in announcing the publication 
of a great book--- 


THE APOSTOLIC MINISTRY 


Edited by Kenneth E. Kirk, Bishop of Oxford 


This monumental volume will contain authori- 
tative articles by well-known Anglican writers on 
the history and present status of the Apostolic 
Ministry. Contributing authors: A. G. Hebert; 
T. G. Jalland; Kenneth E. Kirk; Gregory Dix; 
A. M. Farrer; Cecilia M. Ady; F. W. Green; 
Beatrice M. Hamilton Thompson; Kenneth D. 
Mackenzie; T. M. Parker; L. S. Thornton. 
587 Pages. Probable Price, $10.00 


HMorehouse-Gorham Co, 


14 East 41st St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Every Churchman Should Read--- 


The Catholic 
Movement in the 
American 
Episcopal Church 


By George E. DeMille 


“A more fair-minded and 
judicious history of this con- 
troversial question could not be 
written. . . . It does not ap- 
pear to the author, or to this re- 
viewer, that the ‘Catholic move- 
ment’ is a Romeward movement 
or likely to become one.”’—The 
Christian Century. 


$2.50 


Anglican 
Evangelicalism 


Edited by A. C. Zabriskie 


“The Church Historical So- 

ciety has given us once again a 
y valuable volume. 

Conducted throughout on a high 
plane, with adequate scholar- 
ship, sweet reasonableness, and 
here and there rising to genuine 
heights of fervor in 
Evangelical truths, this 
should be widely read 
dered. . . .’—Holy 
Magazine. 


$3.00 


Church Historical Society 


4250 Spruce Street, 


Philadelphia 4 . 
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TWO SPECIAL NUMBERS 


WILL BE PUBLISHED BY 


HISTORICAL MAGAZINE 
DURING 1947 


WHICH WILL BE PART OF ITS 16th VOLUME, 16th 
YEAR OF CONTINUOUS PUBLICATION 


TRINITY CHURCH, NEW YORK, NUMBER 


For March 1947 


Contributors to this Number will include: 


DR. E. CLOWES CHORLEY: “History of the Parish” 
DR. LAWRENCE T. COLE: “Trinity School’ 


CANON EDWARD N. WEST: “Trinity’s Contribution to Church 
Music” 


ENGLISH CHURCH HISTORY NUMBER 
For September 1947 


- 


Contributors to this Number will include: 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK PRoOFEsSOR P. MI. DAWLEY, 


of the General Theological Sem- 


THE BisHopr or LONDON inary 
PRoressoR NORMAN SYKES PROFESSOR FRANK J.. KLINGBERG, 
of Cambridge University ‘ of the | niversity of California at 
Los Angeles 
Dr. E. F. Jacos, MARJORIE FRYCKBERG, 
of All Souls College, Oxford formerly of the University of 
University Minnesota 


PUBLISHED QUARTERLY: $1.25 THE COPY $4.00 THE YEAR 


Order from: 5 Paterson Street, New Brunswick, N. J. 
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Colonial Churches 
of Tidewater 
Virginia 
by 
GEORGE CARRINGTON MASON 


Historiographer, 
Diocese of Southern Virginia 


An account of 180 churches in 
50 parishes and 21 counties, 
profusely illustrated with maps, 
architectural drawings and 
photographs by the author. 

381 pages. Price $7.50. 


“‘Mr. Mason has made a real and most 
important contribution to our knowl- 
edge of the Church in colonial Virginia 
by his painstaking and accurate studies 
of the colonial parishes and church 
buildings’’.--D G. MacLaren Bry- 
pvoN, Historiographer, diocese of Virginia. 


WHITTET & SHEPPERSON 
11 N. Eighth St. 
Richmond, Virginia 


CARLETON COLLEGE 


Northfield, Minnesota 


LAURENCE M. GOULD 
President 


A co-educational liberal 
arts college, Carleton is 
recognized as the Church 
College of Minnesota. 


Applications for the col- 
lege year of 1947-1948 are 
now being received. 


For further information, 
address 


DIRECTOR 
OF ADMISSIONS 
4 Leighton Hall 
Northfield, Minnesota 


CHRIST CHURCH, BOSTON 
THE OLD NORTH CHURCH OF PAUL REVERE FAME 
HISTORICAL SKETCHES 


COLONIAL PERIOD: 1723-1775 


Illustrated, and with hitherto unpublished manuscripts 
and records by 


MARY KENT DAVEY BABCOCK 
Price: $4.00 


Address: 


Robert M. Winn 


193 Salem Street, 
Boston 13, Massachusetts. 


THE CHOIR LOFT 
and THE PULPIT 
b 


Rev. Paul Austin Wolfe, D.D. 

Helen A. Dickinson 

Clarence Dickinson 
Fifty-two complete services of Wor- 
ship with Sermon Text, Psalter: 
Scripture Readings, Hymns, An- 
thems, and Organ Numbers related 
to the theme of each service. 

Price $1.50 net 


THE H. W. GRAY CO., INC. 
159 East 48th St., New York 17, N. Y. 


SHRINE MONT 


VACATIONS--May-October for Clergy, 
laity, families, friends. In Alleghenies west 
of Washington by Greyhound bus or auto. 
Grounds of rare mountain beauty; mineral 
springs; swimming, tennis, etc.; nearby, 
golf, riding, etc. Modern lodges, cottages, 
central social halls and refectory; noted 
SHRINE; perpetual trust of Church. 
Rates for board-lodging from $20.00 a week. 


Prospectus 


REV. E. L. WOODWARD, M. D., D. D. 
Director 


Shrine Mont, Orkney Springs, Va 
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Who Wrote the New Prayers 
In the Prayer Book? 


WHO WROTE 
THE NEW PRAYERS 


By JAMES ARTHUR MULLER 


in the PRAYER BOOK ? 


Late Professor of Church History in the E pis- 
copal Theological School, Cambridge, 

| Massachusetts, and Author of 
“Apostle of China,” and 


other important works 


Dr. Shepherd’s Foreword gives 
an interesting biographical sketch 


With Foreword 


and appraisal of bey of a by 
Church’s distinguis scholars 
and choicest spirits. Massey H. Shepherd, Jr. 


Over 100 new prayers were added to the Prayer Book of 
1928. Dr. Muller's researches into their origins, completed 
just before his untimely death in 1945, will add greatly to 


one’s knowledge and appreciation of the Book of Common 
Prayer. 


To own and use this book will help to widen and deepen 
one’s devotional life. 


Per Copy: 50 Cents 


Publication No. 20 of 
THE CHURCH HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


4205 Spruce Street 
Philadelphia 4, Pa. 
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THE 
EPISCOPAL 
THEOLOGICAL 
SCHOOL 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Situated within the Harvard 
University neighborhood. 

Close _ affiliation with the 
various de ents of the Uni- 
versity—The Graduate School 
of Arts and icienetn, The Gradu- 
ate School of Education, The 
Theological School, ete.—offer- 
ing opportunities for study in 
ied — as 
psychology, history, sociology, 
education, etc., and for 

duate theological work 
ing to advanced degrees. 


Information may be obtained 
from the Dean. 


The 
General Theological 
Seminary 

Three-year 
course of prescribed and 
elective study. 

Fourth-year course for 
graduates, offering larger op- 
portunity for specialization. 

Provision for more ad- 
vanced work, leading to de- 
grees of 8S. T. M. and D. Th. 


Address 


THE DEAN 


Chelsea Square, New York 
City 11 


For Catalogue, Address 
the Dean 


NASHOTAH HOUSE 


NASHOTAH, WIS. 


A Theological Seminary 
with 
Collegiate Department 
Dean: 
THE VERY REV. 
E. J. M.NUTTER, D.D., D.C. L. 


is 


The Collegiate 

associated with Carroll Coll 

Waukesha, Wis., and provides 

Postulants for Holy Orders with 

pate combined Arts and Theology 
the degrees of 

B. A. B. A. of Carro College and B. D. 

of Nashotah House. 


‘or eatalogue and other in- 


write 
The Dean, Nashotah, Wis. 


SEABURY- 
WESTERN 
THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


Evanston, Illinois 


Located near Northwestern 
University, within easy access 
of the many institutions in 
Chicago and its suburbs. 
Excellent opportunities for 
both study and. 


For further information, 

address the Dean, 600 Haven 

Street, Evanston, Illinois. 


THE CHURCH PENSION 
FUND. 


: and its subsidiaries 
administered for the benefit of the Church 


- The Church Hymnal Corporation 


Publishers of The Hymnal; Book of Common Prayer; 
A Prayer Book for Soldiers and Sailors; Book of Offices 
for Certain Occasions; Stowe’s Clerical Directory. 


The Church Life Insurance Corporation 


__ Low cost insurance and annuity contracts available 
to the clergy, lay officials and active lay workers of the 
Church, either voluntary or paid, and their immediate 
families. 


The Church Properties Fire Insurance 
Corporation 
Low cost fire and windstorm insurance on property 


owned by or closely affiliated with the Church, and on the 
residences and personal property of the clergy. 


Further information available by addressing 
any of the above at 


20 Exchange Place New York 5, N. Y. 
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